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Export drive fails to gain union commitmeu 


GOVERNMENT - appointed 
Export Year adviser Alan 
Topham played down a major 
goal which the campaign 
failed to achieve in his final 
statement marking its end. 

That was the failure to get a 
commitment from the trade 
union movement to give 
priority to exports. 

What Ceramco's Topham 
was seeking from the unions 
during his 18 -month tenure, 
was publicly stated full trade 
union endorsement of the aims 
of Export Year. 

But the unions would have 
none of it. 

He said: “It is disappointing 
that the trade union movement 
has been reluctant to commit 
itself to a policy of priority for 
exports, but this does not mean 
that trade unions have at all 
time withheld their co¬ 
operation. 11 

Topham has shied away 
from ' delivering his true 
feelings publicly. But insiders 
say he has been deeply 
disappointed by union in¬ 
difference, a feeling shared by 



Export Institute senior of¬ 
ficials. 

Privately, Topham has told 
exporters that union co¬ 
operation for Export Year — 
and exporting generally — is 
much needed. 

But he fears the unions still 
regard the export drive as an 
ulterior motive by 
manufacturers to get more 
effort out of their workers. 

Sources say Topham was 
unable to establish any 
dialogue in the north with the 
influential Auckland Trades 


Council. 

One insider said: "They 
wouldn't even talk to us." 

ATC president Bill Andersen 
says he met twice with 
Topham during the export 
campaign, the second Lime 
with Allan Hellaby in support 
of Topham. 

He told NBR: “We didn’t 
achieve anything and I'm not 
enthusiastic about it." 

Andersen says there are 
many basic problems standing 
in the way and questions 
whether exporting is a valid 
policy. 

“For everything exported 
we still have to keep im¬ 
porting. Even dairy products 
require imported machinery 
and equipment, and we must 
import raw materials and oil 
to keep factories running," he 
said. 

Andersen says his main 
objection is that exporters 
cream off incentives and pass 
nothing on to workers. 

"Exporters get fat 
allowances but still pay 
workers employed in ex- 
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porting, the same rate as those 
producing for the local 
market." 

He says this creates 
distortions. He claims 
workers get between only 1 per 
cent and 2 per cent of the ex¬ 
port bill anyway. 

But he cites Tasman Pulp 
and Paper as an exporter 




n 1704, Sir John Churchill, the 
firBt Duke or Marlborough, was 
making history defeating the 
French armies at Blenheim. 
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Hia name and the scene of that 
famous battle are remembered in New 
Zealand bv the naming of Blenheim 
and the Marlborough area. 

The original town of Blenheim, 
near Germany’s 'Moselle' wine growing 

district has, as if by destiny, proved to ■■■ ... 

be more closely related than one would have ever 
imagined. 

k undred y eara later > an Italian 
Viticu ltunat called Braga to, declared that the 
couth Island a BlenheiiVi would provide possibly the 
finest wine growing opportunities in New Zealand. 

It was decades later, in fact the early 
1970’s, that Montana planted their first 
vineyards in the Wairau -.y- T , . 
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Valley. And now the benefits of that 
development are here for all to 
appreciate - The Marlborough 
Selection. 

A riesling and a cabernet 
launch the selection. Vintage wines, 
that speak of the winemakers' skill 
and m t i he ,f ener08it ^ of mother nature. 

. w , ai rau Valley - 'hole in the 
sky . The hole that the sun shines 
nn j S ivin S long hours of sunshine 

and warmth, late Autumns for grape picking and 
sweet grapes for the vintage. 

The Marlborough Selection. Wines destined to 
make history - A legend in the making. 
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Leader^NZin the world of wine 
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which dues pass on incentives 
to its workers. 

"They're one of Uie coun¬ 
try’s biggest exporters and 
pay their workers 57 cents an 
hour bonus," he said. 

FOL secretary-treasurer 
Ken Douglas says he is not 
sure trade unions would want 
to support the concept of in¬ 
creased exports as a way of 
improving the economy. 

"It's a bit of a fallacy," he 
said. 

While the country is ex¬ 
porting manufactured goods 
and food commodities, many 
workers here cannot afford to 
buy food for their families, he 
said. 

Douglas agrees with 
Topham's observations that 
management needs to have 
faith in workers and demon¬ 
strate that faith in a face-to- 
face manner. 

And ntMine could argue that 
the practical approach 
Topham used In Export Year 
to reach people on the factory 
floor was not a good example 
for others to follow. 

But most haven’t. 

"It's true about all aspects of 
management,” Douglas 
commented. 

Topham, in his final 
statement, said: "I have been 
hoping for some constructive 
suggestions from the trade 
union movement and have 
been trying to find common 
ground. Exporting success is 
in llicir own interests, as it will 
mean more jobs and belter 
conditions in the ruture." 

But exporting lias provided a 
platform of attack on trude 
unions by somo quarters, olid 
the movement as a whole may 
havo come to regard calls for 
productivity during Export 
Year as a Government ploy. 

For example, Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon opening 
the New Zealand Export 
Services Fair at Auckland on 
June 27, launched a bitter 
attack on those very trade 
union leaders Topham had 
been trying to win over all 
year. 
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Government grasps power to 
override acts by regulation 


by Kay Mazengarb 

THE Government’s currently 
alarming trend toward taking 
more and more power into its 
own hands continued unabated 
Iasi week. 

This dramatic trend toward 
rule by regulations was 
reinforced when it introduced 
another amendment to its 
Commerce Amendment Bill. 

The original bill, brought 
down at the height of the 
drivers award confrontation 
on September IB, has been 
attacked by legal and business 
circles alike. 

The bill tightens the 
Government’s already strong 
grip on price controls. It was 
designed to "stop transport 
firms passing on excessive 
wage rises in price Increases". 

U goes much further, 
allowing Cabinet lo pass 
regulations to limit profits, 
freeze prices and tell com¬ 
pares how they should 
calculate their prices. 

Moreover, the bill is 
designed to be used selectively 
against particular types of 
goods or services, even in¬ 
dividual businesses. 

And during the committee 
stages earlier last week a 
further amendment was added 
to the bill closing what ap¬ 
peared to be a possible 
loophole and thus 
strengthening the measure 
even further. 

Legal and business circles 
rave both expressed concern 
about what appears to be a 
preponderance of this type of 
legislation. 

Ike Commerce Amendment 
5J 1 was labelled just a 
blatant grab for power", and 
us purpose can only be to 
punish those who do things the 


Government docs not like. 

The Commerce Amend¬ 
ment Bill (No 2> was also In¬ 
troduced two weeks ago but 
was confined more to con¬ 
trolling and cleaning some 
aspects of trade practices and 
(he functions of the Commerce 
Commission. 

The New Zealand Chamber 
of Commerce spoke out last 
week against two Commerce 
Amendment Bills before 
Parliament, saying they were 
frightening in their breadth 
and “potentially dangerous 
legislation quite inimical to 
i theiri avowed principles". 

Together they give 
discretionary power to a 
minister and a Government 
which is virtually unrestrained 
by the courts or outside 
agencies. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce president David Fine 
said. 

"The powers could be used 
to achieve political or 
economic ends far removed 
from the normal ambit of price 
restraint,” Fine said. 

The powers are exercisable 
without reference lo the 
Commerce Commission and 
without any opportunity for 
discussions, opposition or 
impartial consideration, he 
said. 

A group of Auckland lawyers 
lias also lashed out at the 
legislation. 

It is understood the Public 
Issues Committee of the 
Auckland District Law Society 
— an autonomous body of 
lawyers who speak only for 
themselves and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of 
the society — are in the 
process of drafting a paper 
citing three recent examples of 
the pattern developing in 


legislation. 

The paper discusses 
generally the use of 
regulations, focusing mainly 
on (he National Development 
Bill, but it is understood It Is 
highly critical of the recent 
commerce amendments. 

Ban ister and lecturer in law 
at Auckland University, John 
Hannan, said the commerce 
legislation was potentially 
“nasty” In that it could hit oul 
at individuals. 

He said he did not fully 
understand the purpose of 
introducing legislation which 
created powers which were 
already basically available 
under the Economic 
Stabilisation Act and the main 
Commerce Act. 

It was potentially a powerful 
weapon lo hang over the heads 
of industry. So powerful, said 
Hannan,’ that regulations 
made under the legislation 
could possibly be struck out hv 
the courts as ultra vires and 
outside the purposes of the 
parent act. 

The criticisms aired so far 
run along similar lines to 
remarks made in the House 
last week by newly-elected 
Labour back-bencher Geoff 
Palmer, whose comments left 
National MPs undeterred in 
their belief that powers given 
under the legislation were 
justified and necessary. 

Reasons advanced by 
Government for the need to 
make regulations under this 
legislation were several: 

f That it was a companion 
measure to the Remuneration 
Act; 

• That it could be used to 
prevent unions ‘‘massaging" 
employers into settlements; 

• That it was part of a 


planned coherent packaging 
relating to price restraint. 

BuL Palmer, in an interview 
said the hill permitted the 
Government to Intervene for 
virtually any reason lo 
restrain prices. 

"If the Government were 
sincere in their desire to 
restrict excessive wage set¬ 
tlements, then why not say so 
in the hill and define in some 
principled manner the set¬ 
tlement tn which the hill would 
apply. The bill is devoid of any 
ascertainable principles," lie 
said. 

If the trill is to prevent the 
excessive use of industrial 
muscle, it is still vague in that 


it fails lo specify what methods 
of inducing wage settlements 
arc objected lo. 

This hill, the Remuneration 
Act, Fishing Industry Union 
(.’overage Bill and Nntionnl 
Development Bill, all have uiie 
feature in common, he says. 

"They lake power to give the 
Government or Minister power 
to override Acts uf this 
Parliament by regulation — 
regulations which can he made 
when Parliam..-. is nni sil¬ 
ting”. 

He pointed out, "regulations 
arc supi vised to he sill lord mate 
to Acts of Parliament . . . . 
Regulations are not the place 
for major policy. 
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THE transport Industry is 
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sharebrokers — Page at. 
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synthetic fuel and are in¬ 
sufficiently interested In 
considering the Independent 
Fluor report. 

The question that really 
confronts the Government is, 
how far It should go in handing 
over the New Zealand's 
natural resource to the multi¬ 
nationals and how far It should 
go in keeping a high level of 
local involvement? 

Petrocorp’s proposal Is 
based primarily on the use of 
the South African developed 
Fischer-Tropsch process for 
synthetic fuels, There b a 
degree of political sensitivity 
In using the Sasol (the South 
African company that has 

El 'Fluor ' German concept) method^ of 


by Reg Birchfield 
THE Cabinet Economic 
remittee is expected to 
make a decision on the 
. Ration 0 [ Maui gas on 
ll i.."w«nber e. 

■ JX at , ls Wor >*ylng some 
• Sn! !? aland industry circles is 
hJj * tl ! make lts decisions 
we u has considered two 
reports. 

Liquid Fuels Trust 
- BwJ^r 8 ™uld produce Its 
iff * the development of a 
^[^nolpiant and a synthetic 
fltj? facility this week. And 
2? fa awaiting a full 
y report on ite 41500 
..■niton synthetic fuel and 
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manufacturingsyntheticfuels, 

4,(5 ^ Minister Bill Birch and 


,,proposals for methanol 


The political manoeuvring in 
the pushing of the various 
options was particularly in¬ 
tense while the Prime Minister 


was out of the country, but now 
every attempt is being made to 
ensure that no decision is 
made until the two key reports 
have been compared. 

The Fluor report is expected 
within the next two or three 
weeks and should provide a 
fair comparison of the options. 

BP and Mobil are un- 
derelood to be confident about 
winning the battle. But other 
experts are concerned that 
perhaps the multi-nationals 
are pushing for projects which 
fit well into their global plans 
for sourcing amonla and 
methanol. This might not be 
however as much to jvew 
Zealand’s long term and in¬ 
come advantage. 

On the other hand, if the 
Fluor study shows that the 
Petrocorp scheme is not the 
best option then the Govern¬ 
ment can proceed wittit 
greater degree of confidence 
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Inflation: words, statistics and damned wo&s stake in BANZ remains in state hands 


by Colin James 

THE Prime Minister on 
January 17, 1978: "1978, then, 
in the absence of some factor 
not yet apparent, is likely to be 
the best year from the cost of 
living point of view since 
1974." 

(It was, by far. The increase 
over the year was 10.1 per 
cent, two-thirds the rate In the 
previous three years.) 

On July 11, 1978, the Prime 
Minister described the 2.6 per 
cent rise for the June quarter 
as very encouraging and said 
single figure inflation should 
continue into next year. 

(to August 17, 1978: "The 
fourth quarter is somewhat 
unpredictable, but I still hope 
we will go into next year with a 
much lower level of inflation 
than the 15 per cent or so we 
have had for several years." 
(We did.) 

On January 16, 1979, in the 
state of the nation speech at 
Orewa: "There is no need for 
excessive price increases this 
year... 

"Overseas price increases 


which may move a little more 
rapidly this year will continue 
to affect us, as will, of course, 
the increased prices that we 
are getting for meat in our 
overseas markets, and which 
will reflect In domestic prices. 

"I am not prepared at this 
stage to accept the estimates 
that some people are making 
of an increase In the consumer 
price index to 12 per cent in 
1979.” 

On March 3, 1979, to the 
Young Nationals: "We are 
now past the point where we 
had to live with galloping and 
accelerating inflation." 

On May 2, 1979, to the 
Wellington Chamber of 
Commerce: "The rate of in¬ 
flation has got down to about 10 
per cent as we had expected. It 
is likely to move upward 
slightly, but given restraint in 
wage-fixing there should be no 
chance of a return to the rate 
at the time of the change of 
Government in 1975. 

"IL is a fact that the basic or 
underlying rate of Inflation is 
now well down on earlier 



figures." 

On July 24,1979, in his state 
of the nation telecast: "There 
are two major threats: energy 
and inflation... 

"There has been a tem¬ 
porary and non-recurring 
increase in the rate of inflation 
during the last quarter and 
although it is likely to be 
repeated in the current 
quarter it should not continue 
significantly beyond the end oi 
September." 

On August 27, 1979, to 
Auckland manufacturers: "At 


the beginning of this year 1 had 
a prediction from some of my 
advisers that given the kind of 
policies that we were im¬ 
plementing, domestic activity 
would be at about the level of 
activity that we had in 1976, 
but that the rate of inflation 
would be lower ... 

"The inflation picture has. of 
course, been complicated by 
the upward movement in oil 
prices following the deposing 
of the Shah of Iran ... 

"For that reason it is not 
possible, even at this time of 
the year, to say what the rate 
of Inflation will be for the 
calendar year 1979. 

"I would still be astonished 
and disappointed, however, if 
it was as high as the 15.6 per 
cent of 1976." 

On August 29, 1979, to 
Wellington businessmen: 
"Any calculation of the con¬ 
sumer price index movement 
for the third and fourth 
quarters that is made at the 
present time must be subject 
to a wide margin of error." 

October 14,1979, report from 
the Government Statistician: 
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the niovetiumt in the consumer 
price index fur the quarter to 
September 30,1979, was 5.0 per 
cent. 

The movement over the 12 
months lo September 30 was 
15.2 per cent, ihe highest since 
the 1977 calendar year. 

The muveuicnt over the first 
nine months or 1979 was 12.2 
per cent. A movement of 3.1 
per cent in the fourth quarter 
would give a 15.6 per cent 
Inflation rale for 1979. 

But let’s go hack to the 
Prime Minister on January 16, 
1979: "The impact of the In¬ 
creased Government deficit 
this year and next will be 
loaded in terms of time and 
will fall particularly heavily 
during the first two quarters of 
the next fiscal year, that is to 
say, Ihe June and September 
quarters" (of 1979). 

And let’s relate (hat to Ihe 
January 17, 1978, promise by 
him that: "...1978 will not be a 
year when we will be courting 
popularity simply because 
there is an election at the end 
of it." 

And then consider his 
comment, as reported in the 
New Zealand Herald of last 
Tuesday, that "apart from the 
United Slates, he doubled 
whether any country he visited 
on his latest trip had a lower 
inflation rale". 

Put dial beside a press 
release by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) of 
October 9, 1979, which staled 
that the overall increase in 
OECD countries in the 12 
months to August was 19.3 per 
cent. 

Thai was below the OECD’s 
figure for New Zealand of 12.4 
per cent, calculated as "the 
rate of change over four 
quarters to the ialesl quarter 
available" (apparently the 
June quarter, judging by the 
(iiivernincul Statistician’s 
figures." 


by Bob Edlin 
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This in tumwfflBt Ke expressed delight at 
unions to seek kUrt - being present for the opening 
increases to maltha,! of the cool Blore complex by 
If there is sufficM*- 1 - ihe Emir of Bahrain, 
any such passW With the opening we find 
-'' ■ H that Now Zealand commercial 

interests are keen to become 
involved in what will be a 
major foothold for us in the 
Arab world, extending 
throughout the whole of the 
Arabian Federation", 
Muldoon enthused in his 
weekly Truth column. 

Commercial involvement 
has been talked about for at 
least two years. 

Export-Import Corporation 
chairman Bill Revell told NBR 
in October. 1977: “We will be 
making a real endeavour to 
involve other companies. Our 
hope Is lo do this through a new 
company sol up in New 
Zealand which owns this 
country's shares. 

“We want the business 
people to own it, to have a 
financial involvement. That’s 
the best way to ensure the 
long-term success of the 
project." 

Revell explained then that 
tmsjderalion was being given 
to setting up a company to 
attract broad-ranging 'par¬ 
ticipation in the project. 

This company would hold 
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reported on were worse and 
the oilier 15 heller Ihun New 
Zealand. Germany, where the 
Prime Minister went for a ship 
launching, was ruled at 4.9 per 
cent. 

And, according to the 
OECD's calculations of a 12- 
nionlh rate for the movement 
in Hie six months In August, 
Germ ally's rate was 5.5 per 
cent, compared with New 
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Zealand’s 14.3 percent, using taking)farmCTSP^,. 
the six months lo June (or 20.3 
per cent if one lakes the six 
mouths lo September. I»y my 
calculations}. 

The total OECD rate 
calculated on that basis was 
12.7 per cent. 

Of course, us the OECD 
points out in its press release, 
this calculation "may not 
provide a reliable indication of 
the current rate of Inflation if 
there has been a significant 

speeding up or slowing down in -- 

ihe course of the periods in agricultural P 
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BANZ. 

BANZ was set up with 51 per 
cent Bahrain and 49 per cent 
New Zealand shareholdings. 
It was established as an 
ordinary limited liability 
company with a capital of 
some $3 million. 

Three Bahrain companies — 
■be Bahrain Investment 
Company, the National Export 
hnport Company, and Ihe 
luniHB' JK? s i n 8 and Domestic 

1960 to the itilWw* ■ foodstuffs Company — were 
of declining . kvpjved from the start, 
prices. At ft* Jhe New Zealand 

international JJj- wareholding remains with the 
of the < P nC Jl 3 ' . “Wrt-Iinport Corporation, 
manufacturing 

improved grtf*. 


New Zealand’s shareholding 
was funded by the Govern¬ 
ment, which look up the shores 
al $2.50 each. 

Three of the five directors 
were nominated by the 
Bahrain Government, and two 
by the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment. 

But the question raised in 
1977 was: whose interests will 
the two New Zealand directors 
represent? 

In the meantime, the 
directors would be Revell and 
Prime Minister's Department 
official Jack McFnull. 

Because of private- 
enterprise apprehension at the 
nature of the Slate's in¬ 
volvement. and to settle die 
problem of deciding the New 
Zealand directors, (he 
establishment of a separate 
company to hold the New 
Zealand shareholding was 
deemed prudent. 

It would broaden the base of 
New Zealand's shareholding, 
and it would have its own 
directors — perhaps eight of 
them. 

They would choose the two 
directors to sit on the BANZ 
board. 

Shares in this company 
would be sold to all New 
Zealand Interests which 
wanted to become involved. 

Revell Bald he hoped to at¬ 
tract many Interests, each 
with small parcels of shares, 
rather than a few dominant 
groups holding big parcels. 

In November 1977 Overseas 
Trade Minister Brian Talboys 
reiterated that a holding 
company would be established 
to take up the shares held by 
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question.' 

Well, over the three months 
to August the overall increases 
in OECD prices were 0.9 per 
cent for June, 1.2 per cent for 
-July—and~o.6-per - cent—for 
August — a compounded total 
of 2.7 per cent. 

The same figures for Ger¬ 
many were 0.4 per cent, 0.8 per 
cent and 0.1 per cent — a total 
of 1.1 per cent. 

Both figures would need a 
big boost in September to 
match New Zealand's 5.0 per 
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FOR SALE 

Office partitions, demoMnW[ b jf>J^|Sj 
2/3 glass, 1/3 solid, 
doors, 9ft 3in high. New value 
offer over $2500. . . . '..i f 

Phone 721-611 or 

evenings. 


Dutyfree 
shopping 
satisfaction 
guaranteed! 

We like our customers to keep coming 
back. And they do because we have •. 
only the best of everything, be it 
jewellery, electronics, furs-,''photo; 
Graphics, watches, silverware. All at the 
host prices,.all guaranteed. We take the 
risk out of duty free shopping. Write for 
our frpe illustrated brochure.; • f.; . 





1 iy,. • . --i 

1 0 B Pm street vCrBBt Notell Ktnfls brqSx ;,i Vi 
1 1 3 Oxford street, pa>lfnghurttSydnfy.; 

1 •. : Telcphbrt^3 92B1;' : -- <.L ; : 


the Export-Import 
poraLinn. 

He invited participation in 
Hie holding company, pointing 
uut that exporters would thus 


be put in direct contact with 
the Bahraini shareholders, 
who were influential traders in 
Bahrain and other Gulf states. 

At that time, Talboys said 
the direct roles of the New 
Zealand and Bahrain 
Governments In the 
development of the port 
facility were nearing an end. 

In April last year, NBR 
found that no progress had 
been made in setting up a 
shareholding company. 

But a prospectus was ex¬ 
pected by the end of the year. 

“It has been a key policy 
matter that New Zealand 
companies become involved in 
BANZ." said McFaull. 

But the shares would not be 
offered until the Government 
had something tangible to 
offer, he said. 

"It seemed unfair to ask 
Involve New Zealand companies to 
become part of a company in 
Bahrain that won't be in 
operation for a full year," said 
McFaull. 

So the holding company 
would not he set up until the 
project was further advanced. 


Cor- 


Ibc holding company at that 
time at least, was being 
planned in outline, but the 
prospectus would not be issued 
till BANZ construction work 
was well under way. 

In June this year, NBH 
reported that the Government 
had applied lo the Companies 
orfice for permission to 
register a holding company, 
BANZ New Zealand Ltd. 

It seemed it would be the 
company that controlled this 
country's shareholding in the 
project. 

It is a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary of BANZ. and has a 
Wellington-based manager. 

His job, is to identify New 
Zealand products which best 
meet trade inquiries located 
by Bahrain-based BANZ 
representatives in the Middle 
East. 

BANZ has also appointed its 
inannger and marketing 
manager in Bahrain. 

But there seem to have been 
second thoughts about the way 
in which die New Zealand 
directors arc appointed, and 
Ihe role of the Export-import 


Corporation. 

Exporters have been told the 
Government would like the 
corporation to retain a suf¬ 
ficient percentage in thc- 
hnldlng company to guarantee 
that one of Its nominees would 
he a director of BANZ. 

Auckland Export Institute 
members met late in June to 
discuss the Government's 
proposals. 

Export Institute members in 
other parts of the country have 
discussed proposals since 
then. 

Export Institute Director 
Ross Southcoinbe said 
recently the institute’s 
members, In his opinion, were 
taking a wait-and-see attitude. 

The Expor trim port Cor¬ 
poration ' did not pressure 
private companies la take a 
stake until it proved the 
enneept viable, he said. 

South combe said he thought 
Government was doing the 
right thing by not asking for 
public participation until the 
viability of the project lm<! 
been established. 
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Commonwealth Legal Aid Commission 

RESEARCH VACANCIES 


The Commonwealth Legal Aid Commission, 
Canberra, Australia, is seeking suitably qualified 
persons interested m legal aid for its Policy and 
Research Branch. Policy making and research are 
major areas of the Commission’s responsibility 
under the Commonwealth Legal Aid Commission 
Act 1977. 

The Commission reviews, examines and reports 
upon the need for legal aid in Australia and the 
most elfective, economic and desirable means ol 
satisfying that need. It undertakes research into 
all aspects of legal aid, including new methods of 
providing and financing aid. It collects and 
publishes statistics of legal aid throughout 
Australia. . .. 

in the field of policy, the Commission makes 
recommendations to the Commonwealth 
Attorney-General and State and Territorial Legal 
Aid Commissions concerning policies to be 
followed in providing Federal legal aid; it also 
consults and recommends upon the annual 
programmes of those Commissions and upon 
co-ordination of the operations of the 
Commissions and their legal aid services 


SENIOR LEGAL OFFICER 

(Research) 

Salary $19,823-$21,3'12 

Rate of Exchange $A1=$N7.1.10 as at Oct. 18 

The Senior Legal Officer will be engaged on 
research, as an individual or loam member, into 
all aspects o! legal assistance including new 
methods ol financing and providing assistance. 

The successful applicant should have a relevant 
background of experience in research or policy 
formulation. 

PRINCIPAL RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Salary $19,775-$20,508 

Rate of Exchange $AI=$NZ1.10 as at Oct. 18 

For this position we are seeking a non-lawyer, 
with a degree or equivalent qualification, who nas 
wide experience in research work and research 
methodology. The successful applicant will be 


Canberra, Australia’s national capital (popula- engaged, as an individual or team member, on 
tion 219,000), is a city planned and built within research work including the development of 

.. . . arrangements for the maintenance and retrieval 


this century. It lies adjacent to the Australian 
Alps, 164km from the Pacific Ocean. On monthly 
averages, maximum temperatures range between 
27.4°C in January and 11°C in July. The jowest 
average minimum is in July (—0.3°C). 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

(Policy and Research) 

Salary: $30,016 

Rate of Exchange $A1=$NZ1.10 as at Oct. 18 
The Assistant Commissioner will be ^sponsible 
for. directing and conttolling the. Policy. and 
Research Branch end for underfrking the most 
important projects within the branch. The 
successful applicant will also represent the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General upon S ate and 
Territorial Legal Aid Commissions. The successful 
applicant should have high level executive ability 
and extensive relevant experience in pojtcy 
formulation and research 


of statistical 
analysis. 


and other information and its 


Professional Qualifications 
Applicants for the positions of Assistant 
Commissioner, Principal Legal Officer and Senior 
Legal Officer should be Barristers or Solicitors of 
the High Court of Australia or the Supreme Court 
of a State or Territory of Australia, or be entitled 
to be admitted to one of those! courts, Applicants 
for- the position, of; Principal i Research- Officer 
should possess an appropriate university degree 
or equivalent qualifications. 

Successful applicants may be appointed as 
permanent officers of the Australian Public 
■ Service or employed for a fixed term subject to 
negotiations. Permanent appointees will partici¬ 
pate in the Commonwealth Superannuation 
Scheme. Conditions of service incltrde four weeks 
a annual recreation rleave; with- bonusUMmoL 
cumulative sick' • leave a nd.; three months, long 
; service leave ianer lO yearSvcbntinuous aervice 


PRINCIPAL LEGAL OFFICER 
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IF EVER there were a Hate when leadership was of 
paramount Importance In New Zealand, it is now. It may be 
that the sense oF spring after a long winter 1 b responsible for 
It, bijt whatever it is there is the stirring of optimism despite 
the high rate of inflation. 

American management expert Peter Drucker once wrote: 
"...the paralysis which tends to afflict a modern economy in a 
depression, is not economic in nature. It Ib caused by all the 
social dislocation and the psychological shock of the 
depression itself". 

What in effect, Drucker was saying, was that recessions 
cannot be cured until the population is led to believe that 
better times lie ahead, and confidence Is the key to affecting 
the recovery — not tinkering with fiscal policies or dishing up 
another dollop of wage and price controls. 

New Zealand now has to eliminate what I will call the 
negative factor. Positive and co-operative elements of 
political leadership are vital to the recovery process. Strong 
leadership can no longer be Interpreted ns heavy handed, 
tedious, unimaginative and down right aggressive attitudes — 
and the strength of political leadership is in sensing that 
change hi emphasis. 

The Pope, faced with severe doctrinal dilemmas In his 
administration, has perhaps sensed just what leadership ia 
about if the coverage of his recent trip to Ireland and the 
United States Is anything to go by. 

The men. from all accounts is orthodox and hard line, yet by 
adopting a posture of humanity he la making greater progress 
in the task than the reformers who went before him, but who 
presented to the world a face of austerity and untouchability. 

As Time magazine reported last week: “It Is a strategy as 
radical in its way as some of the Pope's doctrinal views are 
conservative, but well adapted to John Paul’s personality and 
the world’s eagerneSB for leadership". 

During the weeks the Prime Minister was out of the 
country, New Zealand seemed once again to be adopting a 
mood of co-operation and conciliation. It was disappointing 
therefore, that from the moment Ms legs touched the tarmac 
at Auckland international airport, a fresh sense of 
despondency and agitation appeared to touch down with him. 

The opportunity for the Prime Minister to be pleasant but 
firmly honest and frank about present problems, positive 
and realistic about future potential and even conciliatory to 
those who have had criticism to offer,, was tossed off like so 
many or his remarks of contempt for individuals. Television 
viewers were treated to another book keeper's diatribe 
instead of o states man’a inspirational message, and a 
protagonist’s threat rather than a leader's encouragement. 

New Zealander a need assistance to lift the pall of gloom that 
has now bung over the country for four years. Nothing can be 
done about the weather but It wouldn't take so much to create 
a more clement climate for renewed confidence and economic 
growth. 

The other members of the Government should aiso.be 
aware of this country's inner-most needs and the plethora of 
dangerously repressive legislation currently raining down 
gives absolutely no Indication that they appreciate what is 
lacking either. 

Is all this attack ou society and on parliament just 
Individual administrative Incompetence, or is it part of an 
overall preparation for things far worse to come? 

The evidence points to a potentially bright future for New 
Zealand — the deeds so far suggest this Government is 
unaware that there are ways of achieving It without 
sacrificing the Individual, enterprise and maybe selling (he 
nation down the drain to outside Investors. 

Reg Birchfleld 


FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or books 
published by the Fourth Estate Group simply 
Fill in and post the coupon below. Please make 
out cheques as indicated. If two different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchases, 

? lease make out cheque to Fourth Estate Grouo. 
O Box 9844, Wellington. 


(Please •/ where appropriate) 

O I/Wc enclose $20.00 for one year's subscription 
to National Business Review. 

O I/We enclose *86.00 per copy for.copies 

of The New Zealand Business Who*s Who, ■ 

D I/We enclose *7.50 per copy for.copies of 

The Money Book, . \ 

D I/We enclose *2.50 per copy for copies of 
The Computer Book. 

D Please bill me/us. 1 
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TODAY we are appalled that 
battles were waged a century 
ago against child labour and 
baby farming, or in favour of 
clean water and sewage 
systems. In another hundred 
years, people will be similarly 
shocked at the delays of today 
in taking tough measures 
against smoking. This is cold 
comfort tor tobacco 
manufacturers from Planning 
Council chairman Sir Frank 
Holmes. 

Irked by the Planning 
Council’s nasty remarks about 
smoking In Us document “The 
WeUare State", the Tobacco 
Manufacturers' Association 
countered with a response 
critical on numerous counts. 

Though declining to take up 
the association’s challenge 
point by point, Sir Frank has 
found one point of agreement 
with the manufacturers. 

He agrees that “a full and 
informed discussion of the 
health controversy surroun¬ 
ding smoking Is in the public 
interest," and that only full 
exposure to such a debate will 
enable people to become well- 
informed enough to make a 
true choice. 

The tobacco industry con¬ 
tinues to insist that the 
correlation between smoking 
and disease Is only ''statisti¬ 
cal" but not "scientific". 

But Sir Frank said he finds It 
"difficult to differentiate 
between scientific and 
statistical evidence" in 
showing the cause of disease. 

He quotes the 1979 United 
States Surgeon-Genera 1 ’s 
report on smoking and health 
which claims that the attack 
on the scientific and medical 
evidence relating to the ad¬ 
verse effects of smoking is 
tantamount to an attack on 
science itself. 

He takes up the tobacco 
men’s contention that cancer 
is caused by a genetic 
predisposition to the disease. 
Some doctors think so, agrees 
Sir Frank — “but if smoking 
unmasks or precipitates an 
hereditary tendency to lung 
cancer, bronchitis or heart 
disease which would otherwise 
remain latent, then clearly 
smoking is to be discouraged 
in the community. 

Non-smoking should be 
regarded as normal social 
behaviour, according to the 
World Health Organisation. 


WITHOUT WORD OF A LIE 


And the Planning Council 
agrees that the directors of 
preventive public health 
programmes should be 
working towards this end. The 
council's suggestions, at which 
the Tobacco Manufacturers 
took umbrage — namely ad¬ 
vertising restrictions and 
increased taxation — were 
directed to this result. 

The council agrees with the 
manufacturers on a further 
point. 

Yes, reducing tobacco 
consumption would have 
widespread economic effects. 
But this would have only a 
short-term effect on the 
livelihoods of individuals. 

But one should not 
exaggerate the speed of the 
change, argues Sir Frank, nor 
underestimate the possibilities 
of adjustment by those af¬ 
fected. . 

He points out that in the 
United Kingdon over the last 30 
years, several major in¬ 
dustries — the railways, 
shipbuilding and cotton 
manufacturing have had to 
contract or alter direction and 
“versatility is a product of 
change..the same should also 
be true of those working 
directly or indirectly in the 
tobacco industry." 

Finally, while the economic 
wellbeing of the nation Is 
important, Sir Frank suggests, 
public health should be equally 
prominent among (he areas 
which concern any govennent. 
• 

THERE are 20,922,790 million 
ways of rearranging 16 digits 
and 6227 million ways of 
arranging 13. 

And there are 4000 million 
people in the world, give or 
take a million or two. Which is 
all very puzzling. 

Assume everyone, and we 
mean everyone, succumbs to 
the plastic money system, 
there are still 20,918,798 million 
numbers spare. 


There is seemingly a 
rational explanation, though 
NUR's computer expert 
wonders just how valid It is. 

Bankcards 16 numbers are 
arranged in n six-five-five 
formation, the first group is 
the Geneva based In¬ 
ternational Standards 
Organisation’s number for the 
system plus h bank iden¬ 
tification number. The rest is 
the customers identity and a 
systems check. 

National Bank's visa's four 
by four blocks are a world first 
for the Visa network. 

Originally, a Visa code had 
only (3 digits, a block of four 
and three blocks of three as 
has the Bank of New Zealand's 
Visa system. 

Visa now has more than 9999 
banks in its network and needs 
a bigger number to cope with 
identification. 

That’s all very well, but 
organisations, NRH included, 
wanting to offer clients an 
opportunity to pay with plastic 
money rather than by cheque 
must now print nt least live 
rows of little boxes for the 
appropriate numbers. 

• 

AS THE oil giants and the 
stale owned Pelroeorp vie for 
the right to use Maui gns, 
Taranaki is becoming hot 
property. 

BP has already taken op¬ 
tions on large tracts of the 
province and rumours reached 
Radio New Zealand recently of 
more buying around 
Tlkorangi. 

Deciding to investigate, 
roporleis tried to ring several 
likely fanners but were 
thwarted by a telephone fuult 
in the Tikorungi nren. 

By a strange coincidence, 
Pctrocorp wbb moving its 
drilling rig from the un¬ 
successful Toko hole to n new 
site ut McKee bringing 
telephone wires crashing 


THE streets of Zurich were 
awash with gold as the yellow 
metal dizzily climbed now 
peaks. 

Fever struck speculators 
jingling gold coins in their 
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Around $300,000 a year is 
paid into the fund by prac¬ 
tising solicitors and barristers, 
who may he called cm to pay a 
special levy if the society is 
unable to recoup its losses 
from other sources. 

Provisions in the legislation 
controlling the fund oblige the 
society only to pay out on those 
debts incurred by solicitors 
while practising. 


purchase of thc shares In thc Britain like a proverbial fire in 
company. the heather. 

Chatten tells us this was While not yet in the Olympic 
intended to be for a limited stakes, haggis hurling, we 
period only, mainly lo ensure a hear, is being taken seriously 
degree of continuity at hoard by many native Scots and 
level til thc management of the more surprisingly by these 
company's affairs. Sassenuchs south of the bor¬ 

der. 

Anri now the Edinburgh 
A NEW sporting craze with based World Haggis Hurling 
origins in the mists of Scottish Association is promoting lhe 
folklore Is sweeping through sport worldwide. 


All of which should be a fine 
thing for the world’s most 
southern self declared in¬ 
dependent state, Glenfalloch 
on Otago Peninsula. 

Laird Kevin MacMills, who 
recently celebrated six months 
of “independence", claims to 
he surviving on haggis ex¬ 
ports. 

Could it be, Glenfalloch 
haggis those canny Scots arc 
hurling? 
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appearance of i w* 
respect fortbebv^ 
completely. 


THE Law Society’s fidelity 
fund could come in for a 
million-dollar pounding later 
this year. 

NHH understands that 
several big clulms are likely to 
be lodged against thc fund in 
thc near future resulting from 
an investigation by thc society 
into Ihe affairs of a sole 
practitioner. 

Besides embarassing ihe 
legal profession, the claims 
are likely to be a severe drain 
on the fund’s $750,000 balance. 


WE may have done a dis- , 
service lo the man behind the 
resuscitation of the Perpetual 
Trustees Estate and Agency 
Co Ltd, Sid Chatten. 

Our article on the sale of the 
shares in Perpetual to an AMP 
subsidiary might have given 
the impression thc sale was 
privately negotiated between 
the Statutory Board appointed 
to manage Perpetual’s affairs 
and AMP. (NBR October 10). 

That was by no means the 
case. For the record we’ll spell 
nut how the sale was handled. 

According to thc provisions 
of the Trustee Companies 
Management Amendment Act 
1978, the Statutory Board, 
having received Indications 
of interest In the acquisition of 
thc shares from a number of 
reputable companies, referred 
them to the Minister of Justice. 
Six were approved by him as 
acceptable potential pur¬ 
chasers. 

Each was supplied with 
identical information regar¬ 
ding the company's financial 
position and invited Lo make an 
offer oil the shares. 

Ultimately three final offers 
were received and opened on 
the sumo day by the board's 
secretary, Bob Slunnard, in 
the presence of both Chatten 
and Ihe Public Trustee. AMP’s 
offer was thc highest and was 
naturally accepted in view of 
the Interests of creditors ami 
shareholders. 

We referred in '"ir article 
to Chatten's invitation 
to Join the new board 
of Perpetual. That offer was 
made sometime after AMP's 


Diesel supply plagues ‘users 


DIESEL supply problems are 
still continuing to plague users 
and the Government's 
allocation system is getting 
some of lhe blame for 
compounding the problem. 

But an expected diesel crisis 
was averted last week when a 
shipment arrived ahead of 
schedule. 

The Government's 
restrictions on other forms of 
petroleum fuel — particularly 
petrol — are boosting demand 
for diesel in transport use. and 
with (he demand expected to 
increase seasonally during thc 
planting and harvesting scene, 
diesel usors say the outlook is 
not loo bright for them. 

Many transport firms report 
Uiey cannot slay within their 
Government allocations. 
Carlcss days nnd the weekend 
sales ban has meant a shift to 
buses for both inner city 
commuter truffle and for long 
distance truvel nt weekends. 

Bill Simpson of thc Blm nnd 
Coach nnd Local Budv 


Energy Minister Bill Birch 
seeking another lift in their 
allowance. Birch turned them 
down, despite the fact thnt ail 
of them are running anything 
up to 15 per cent ahead of last 
year’s actual usage. That 
means up to a fifth over the 
Government’s guideline. 

Bus operators wanted Birch 
to at. least legitimise thc 
situation, otherwise they a<?k, 
what will the Government do 
when we run out of our 
allocation — put us off Uic 
rood? 

Simpson points up unc 
problem common to other 
transport users ot diesel when 
the allocation is bases] on Inst 
year's actual usage 

Because many operators, 
including buses, would freely 
supply fuel to one another at 
wholesale rates, some 
operators ’ consumption 
figures appear higher than 
what thnt operation actually 
consumed Itself. 


Couch xml Local Body Oddly, the two biggest 
Passenger Transport n|*rnlors in the country arc 
Associations says there’s nut a Guveinmenl departments — 


Inis operator in the country 
who's inside his allocation. 

Carriers nnd industrial 
users of diesel arc on M per 


Eilurnlinn with its sellout bus 
fleet, followed by the 
Railways. 

Under the Government's 


tviit of last year's use, hut bus conservation policy, :i pm cent 


operators gel LG per •■eat. 

They fought lou d Unv-i ihcir 
original alhje.Uiuii uf m pci 
cent lifted back lo Uio 100 per 
cent ' figure, but the 
Government compomised. 

They recently returned to 


nf riiir i'l imporii; are placi-il m 
;i ■■■pceini rrvii-i ve olid 
■'•mi i rut led by Uie Energy 
Ministry. 

Operators needing extra 
supplies can make application 
for some of this, but 


complaints of long delays are 
common. 

Anything up to seven weeks 
in getting a final reply from 
the ministry have been 
reported lo NHH. Some say the 
long delays are deliberate, in 
order to slop operators using 
the reserve stockpile. 

Meanwhile, the 
Government's private sector 
watchdog group, the transport 
committee of the Domnud 
Restraint Advisory’ Cd/mnittre 
is in recess and has not belt! a 
meeting for some time. 

Committee inemtver.s wore 
told lasL month that there was 
an ni*od for them to meet us 
frequently as earlier in Ihe 
year, when regular weekly or 
fortnightly meeting were'the 
norm. 

Birch has made it clear 'hnt 
nn reasonable request for 
more diesel coming from an 
essential user should he 
refused. And if necessary he 
says. th« Government will 
break intu thn New Zealand 
Eleelriciry Division’s supplies 
held at oil fired power stations 
This is a best resoii. tly.uy.li 
n could iiave happened earlier 
m tins month hud the early 
shipment not arrived. 

Ministry .-l.owd 

around <*nty t« days' supply of 
die-ml Wft at the middle "f tin* 
month. At that level, 
‘slockouu could Iiave been 
expected, .that Is some sup¬ 
pliers would simply have none 
until more supplies arrived. 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 



You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car.. 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When therefe no road, 
it makes its o^yn. 


Here's four wheels for super-tough 
power, proved not on rough roads ... 
but on no roads at all. Wherever you 
want to go. Land Cruiser will take you - 
round trip. 

Its engine is tried and true. 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE net) at 
3600 RPM. That’s plenty of.power for 
hill-climbing, highway cruising, or 
off-road exploring. Built to last. Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to 
put it through. 

Lots of attention has been paid lo 
making Land Cruiser last Oil is force-fed 
throughout the engine lessening friction 


and lengthening engine life. Then 
there's the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built to go anywhere ... that 
floating front axle helps Land Cruiser 
through sand, mud arid any other 
hazard. And the same dual-line brakes 
that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

' Specialty designed seals let the 
driver's shoulders and torso move freely 
while the hips are held firm and snug. 
This is best for rough going. But that 
same comfort comes through on the 
highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale 
air. When you're out in the wilderness, 
you need a partner that is all heart... 
Land Cruiser Is. It will take any 
road. And when there's no road, 
it makes its own. Toyota 
I engineering made.it that way. 

. THINK IT OVER. 
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Coal converts to fuel: a costly alternative 






!.K>cin ivsc ( FK: noma 


ONE-THIRD of New Zealand s 
2Xd fuel needs each year 
S be met by the processing 
L about 10 million tonnes of 
lignite in Southland. 

But the Plant costs would be 
h£ Southland’s lignite is not 
!K>aoly recoverable and 

mSr environmental Issues 

3 be involved. And there 
•rtnoUgnite-to-oll plants yet 
ojeratlngin the world but pilot 
Lis could start production 

5, the United State amt year 
Thcee facts might be spelled 
out next month when Energy 

Minister Bill Birch publishes a 

discussion paper on the 
Southland lignite resource. 

More likely however, the 
political commitment to the 
utilisation of that resource will 
help gloss over the major 
problems facing its 

development.. 

But a realistic minister will 
only see those 4400 million 
tonnes In Southland, plus 
another 900 -plus million in 
Central Otago, as a realisable 
’ energy source in the mid-1990s. 

Before then vast planning 
I and overseas technical ad¬ 
vances will be needed before 
(lie lignite fields with the 
energy potential of six Maui 
gas Helds can be considered 
for commercial production of 
oil and fuel substitutes. 

Birch is expected to set out 
in his paper the size and nature 
of the lignite resource. 

Simply, the Eastern 
Southland field is in six major 


tCroydon, Waimuntil 
Mataurai have better quality 
lignite than their soul hem 


counterparts (Mcrtuii Mains, 
Waimatua, Ashore Wailiuiai. 

The northern fields are also 
heller mining prospects, 
.illhough Afalaura (with more 
than UOO million tonnes ) has 
beds more than 300 metres 
thick which underlie the " 100 - 
year flood plain” of the 
Maiaura River. This would 
cause major water flow 
problems for any strip-mining 
operation. 

fraimumu and Croydon are 
seen by mining specialists as 


jy£:" 

w *• 

- J 
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"straightforward" open cast 
mining proposals. 

The two poorest propositions 
for mining would be the 
southern beds of Ashers- 
Waituna (water problems, 
swampy land surface, low 
quality lignite) and Walmatua 
(shallow beds, meaning a wide 
land area would be disturbed 
by strip mining). 

An exploration expert 
recently told a lignite seminar 
at Otago: “Unfortunately none 
of the deposits offers a cheap 
source of lignite. However the 
cost of mining will only be a 
restraining factor while 
cheaper sources of energy 
continue to be available." 

Birch is unlikely to set out 
the full details of the costs of 
utilising this major resource. 
The costs of Southland lignite 
include: 

qCuhI liquefaction plant 
i United StHles Army cnpitnl- 
cost estimate $2000 million in 
mid-1077 fur one such pint it); 
O Large land site (up to 500 
hectares) close to feedstock 
and water supply; 
o Cost per barrel for 
liquefaction up to $35 < i«7B 
dollars) and rising; 

O Loss of farm production; 

O Cost of mining and land 
rehabilitation and 
restoration 
o Environmental control 
system costs — with one 
American study reporting 
"environmental quality 
control may account for 15- 
25 per cent of total plant 
costs". 

Lignite is not a cheap short¬ 


cut to liquid fuel self- 
sufficiency. 

It will require massive 
economic and technological 
investment beyond New 
Zealand's ability to supply. 

Even today, little is known 
abuut the type of mining ap¬ 
proach which would be taken 
to the resource. Until further 
drllling programmes are 
carried out. mining experts 
are unable to make proper 
estimates of mining costs. 

Much more information 
about the chemical properties 
and type of lignite available is 
needed. Most important, ex¬ 
perts say we "arc woefully 
ignorant of the economics" 
involved in converting lignite 
to liquid fuels. 

Only after both mining and 
conversion costs have been 
thoroughly Investigated will 
the Government be able to 
rank the liquid fuels available 
from the brown coal deposits 
with other sources available, 
whether imported or locally 
produced (such as biomass). 

Bird) will have to be cir¬ 
cumspect in his whole ap¬ 
proach to the areas of cost and 
the Mate of present knowledge 
in New Zealand on the lignite 
resource. 

Experts are adamant that 
only nfter careful research can 
present "fanciful thinking 1 ’ he 
set aside and the real work 
begin. 

Thai will lie the planning lor 
longer-term studies needed 
before any development can 
lake place in Southland. 

The life of the lignite 
deposits as a base for liquid 
Tuels would depend on the level 
of self-sufficiency Government 
sots. 

i >nc study suggests SfiflO 
million lumu’-i at a *■<> per cent 
thermal efficiency conversion 
(the average of present con¬ 
version processes) to 
petroleum products would 
yield 91 years supply. But that 
assumes all our transport fuels 
would be derived from lignite 
once Maui Is exhausted. 

Birch might also use his 
discussion paper to spell out 
Lhe role he sees lignite playing 







In the total transport fuel 
picture. 

The critical question in his 
paper will be the environment. 
Lignite mining has greater 
potential for confrontation 
than Manapouri and Clutlin 
together. 

Hundreds nf Smith land 
farmers will he affected; 
thousands nf hectares of highly 
productive shoe]) land would 
be strip-mined. 

Experts see German-type 
“moving /.one" opera tin ns, 
with mining, land 
rehabilitation and fanning 
being carried on In adjacent 
zones, culling the lime any 
rirslclass Southland grazing 
and cropping land would lie out 
of production. 

ilcclaiining mineil-out land 
in Germany if. a well- 
established procedure. In 
Southland water .seepage and 
slumping would present 
special problems 

Although the ilcp'Sil'i are 





Marketing Services 
Manager 

(O TELEVISION NEW ZEALAND 



Up to $19,000 + benefits 
or negotiable contract 


Wellington 


With the restructuring of Television Services In New.Zealand,Jhe Market 
mg Division hrs been reorganised to give due emphasis to the devel P 
ment end marketing of Television as a distinct product 1 "f.* 

Position, reporting to the Director of Sales and L 

Corporation s concern that a professional approach to Market! .g 

Thflncumbent will head up a team J-esoonsIble for ^ 

anting strategies and policies for the efficient and ■gg 


reported to be low-sulphur In 
content, discharge of sulphur 
producls would require special 
control. 

Thermal pollution would 
come from water streams oul 
of the plant, as would .sour 
water. 

Solid wastes would have to 
he rendered inert before being 
buried in mine pits. 

Skin nnd lung cancer lire 
believed to lie caused hy some 
■'(ini-Liquefaction products. 
requiring special care in plnni 
hygiene. 

Itireh should he aide tu spell 
out a in-year time plan for the 
first development of Southland 
lignite. 

Already lie has ilie first 
"•■iivirnimu-nial scum i ivity 
sillily'' coimiiissinned Trotn 
private consultants mi the 
Southland lignite milling 
i|lle',t|lin. 

Minima of overburden 

•.tripping and tin* different 
processed UJ.es nf brown cuJil 




■'TL '■ * ?*T\ ‘ 

arc also under way. 

Another major question lie 
must answer is who will 
develop the resource. 

Sources suggest it will be 
almost entirely a private 
enter prise venture, from the 
iilining upward. 

The key decisions will he mi 
the type of conversion process 
used, and the end-use uf the 
energy form. That will decide 
whether Southland lignite 
becomes synthetic natural 
gas; synthetic petrol ami fuel 
nil synthetic diesel nr 
iiii'ihaimh chemical inelhanol 
nr electricity. 

Whatever the decisions, 
lignite will be a high-ei-st 
transport hiel. Its utilisation 
will n«*ed an undertaking a * lug 
re. any in New ’Aonland at 
pieseut And when Hir-'li 
releases lie. paper, much oi tie- 
teelimdogy under Con- 
Mileralinn will not even be 
•ipm at ill) 1 , a*s pilot plain. l«*t 
abate coininercial pineeM. 
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the rush. 
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advantage ofour complete design and print service with 
guaranteed delivery. 
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Nafta talks end with tortuous communique 


THE joint communique that 
came out of last week's 
NAFTA talks could only be 
described as the most effective 
public relations exercise In the 
tumultuous history of the 
agreement. 

It didn't simply paper over 
the cracks, it effectively kept 
the media from falling into a 
cavern of policy disagreement 
that in reality existed between 
the two negotiating countries. 

Despite the carefully 
prepared but tortuous 
statement, the New Zealand 
and Australian manufacturers 
were still 1200 miles apart on 
attitudes toward the future 
when the two days of talks 
ended. 

Not to put loo fine a point on 
it, Australia wants a full 
customs agreement when 
NAFTA expires in eight years 
time, and it wants It on 
Australia’s terms. New 
Zealand didn't want a bar of it, 
at least not at this stage. 

The meeting achieved a 
measure of agreement on a 
few details including: 

• An agreement between i 

forklift truck manufacturers i 
on both sides of the Tasman 
which both parties are hugging 
themselves over and 

keeping the details to them¬ 
selves. 

• An agreement between 
carpet manufacturers which is 
only tentative because the 
negotiators did not have 
complete power to set but 
must report back to their 
federation executive com¬ 
mittees. 

6 An agreement in the 
whllewaro area which appears 
to be satisfactory to both 
parties, but again they’re 
giving no details. 

Mundane details like the i 


t above were not passed through 
i the official communique- 
i making machine, which had no 
3 trouble with the Australian 
i view, a forthright statement 
> that over the next eight years a 
customs union should be 
• worked out so that it Is there to 
replace NAFTA when that 
i agreement expires. 

But the leaders of both sides 
must have been relieved at 
how willingly the media ac¬ 
cepted the ambiguous and 
conciliatory rhetoric of the 
official press release. 

The communique 
outlined a difference of 
opinion, while Confederation of 
Australian Industries 
president Sir Max Dillon and 
New Zealand Manufacturers' 
Federation vice-president L H 
Stevens, who presented it at a 
concluding press conference, 
in effect urged their hearers to 
Ignore suggestions of 
disagreement and concentrate 
on the first sentence, which 
said: "Objective: the creation 
of a larger and more effective 
economic unit through an 
extension of the principles of 
Nafta." 

For its part In achieving the - 
objective (and instead of a 
forthright declaration for 
customs union), the New 
Zealand side urged that 
consideration be given to 
placing all products which are 
not on Schedule A on to 
Schedule B and where duties 
on such products are ap¬ 
plicable, to reduce them 
progressively to wipe-out point 
within the next eight years, 
with equitable access to each 
market. 

As for Schedule A, 
everything possible to be 
placed on it should be placed 
on It forthwith, without the 


REACH OVER 48,000 
TOP DECRETIONARY 
SPENDERS WITH SIGNATURE 
— NEW ZEALAND’S TOP 
LEISURE MAGAZINE 



Look at these facts from a recently released 
McNair survey report about Signature 
readers. Alf readers are: 

• Diners Club members. 

• In the upper levels of occupation, Income 
and personal ownership. 

• overseas travellers - 65% In tha past two 
years. 

• owners of more than one car - 65%. 
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directors or managers - 65%. 
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stereos (69%), boats, aircraft, holiday 
homes (54%). 
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recommended Signature write or phone tor details 
today to: 

MoKay Media, P.O. Box 4S-023, Te Atatu North 
Auckland. Telephone: Hen 46-789. 

Signature - published by Shortland Publications, 
(A division of New Zeafand 
Newspapers Limited), P.O.BoxSB-133 
Auckland. 



limitation of quantitative 
controls, both ways. 

That "both ways" was a bit 
of a sly dig at the Aussies, who 
have always protested the 
unfairness of import licensing 
for NAFTA items. In fact New 
Zealand products can also be 
quantitatively controlled as 
imports into Australia by the 
invocation of quotas. This 
conference was notable for the 
Australians’ admission that 
there was little difference 
between the two processes, in 
end result. 


Observers give much of the 
credit for the progressive 
attitude of the New Zealand 
side of the delegation to Ste¬ 
vens’s tactful and constructive 
chairmanship, although (hat is 
not to say things would have 
been much different if 
president Fred Turnovsky had 
been able to attend. 

Turnovsky's views have 
undoubtedly already affected 
the New Zealand attitude in 
the run-up to the occasion. 
Increasingly internationalist 
in stance, Turnovsky was In 
Germany while the NAFTA, 
talks were on, exploring, as the 
leader of a New Zealand 
manufacturers’ mission the 
likelihood of German in¬ 
vestment in New Zealand 
industry. 

But while the New Zealand 
side was determined to be 
constructive about the talks, it 
was also obvious that the 
Australian side was con¬ 
centrating on avoiding 
abrasion too. No one wanted to 
see a rerun of the rough 1978 
session in Canberra, which led 
to much of the recent public 


pondering of whether NAFTA 
was a dying if not dead, duck. 

The presence of observers 
from other organisations was 
an innovation. There have 
been muttorings that Nafta 
after all concerned more than 
manufacturers, and in the 
somewhat more relaxed 
regime of still-new director- 
general Ian Douglas, the 
federation felt sufficiently 
confident to invite observers 
from the Chamhers of Com¬ 
merce, Federated Farmers, 
and the Retailers' Federation. 

At this early stage, the ob¬ 
servers feel honoured enough 
to be chary of being thought 
rude by sticking their oar into 
discussions. But there were a 
few words from Federated 
Farmers president, Alan 
Wright, on invitation —■ 
naturally enough, in view of 
the vexed question of New 
Zealand farm products’ 
possible effect on Australian 
farmers. 

Wright said that up until 
now his organisation couldn't 
have comparable Nafta talks 
with their Australian coun¬ 


terparts, became ju,: 
been no Australia, 

of Federated 

such a body had tali 


- - Tires 

mechanism forffil 

The Australian J 
reminding the 


By and large It u, 

accepted by bothsife 

bigger block oi (, 
status was an outward 
thing anyway, with i 
tent of expanding tt 
bmed countries’ lou] 
with other partners u 
within their own 

However, aome 
countries do not set 
way. 

T^eir concern *o>i 
been, to detect tny, 
ments which cadd p 
their own marks as 
given present ity 
sensitivities and n 
initiatives, to nidi 
diplomatic and p-. 
campaigns to achlw 
— or at least stok 
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When you're a big wheel in the nut, bah, ^ 
screw and binge business, keeping track of your 
merchandise is liable to drive you round the 
tioist. 

iflSurHl* V tmy b % whal » thc *«»»««/ 

acatratek Lack of control results in two' 

izsxss'szzzz** 

customers banging on the door! J 

a b°*d it-tkey’ve been 

t^fZhTJXP’ th ^w«r 

nans tn problems. Their processing eqnibment 
was outdated and gave inadequate data for 
farther management control, ... 


To streamline the company's functions 
spelled one thing-an urgent and compw 
update of equipment and systems, . 

Ajax called for submissions frotnfa*! 1 *’ 
computer companies. Several of $ ae i *f!u r 
eliminated early on in tbephee through .. 
inability to supply the hardware .. jU Afl 
Others were eliminated because they ; 

provide the necessary software. i , . x. 

The determination ofA]a% 
successful company should provide wfaw,* 
hardware and software left two 
the running. Computer Consultants , ■■■ 
other one”. V- ' 

Ajax GKN Company Secfttaty - ■ ' •• 


Signature * a magazine of Diner* Club, 
of Now Zealand. 


Mr Clentworthpicks up the 

" Given the hardware, we 

company to provide the software fapPrs . ; , 
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Commission tries to unravel textile tangle 


by Warren Berryman 
FORTY years of hothouse 
protection trough import 
licensing end high tariff 
barriers have left the textile 
Industry with all the earmarks 
of overprotection. 

H also suffers from 
Inefficiency, gross 
underutilisation of capital and 
plant horizontal proliferation 
of units, high consumer prices, 
an inability to compete in 
tfor ld markets and 
dependence on Government 
support. 

The textile Industry is the 
sort of industry economists 
have been urging Government 
to restructure by allowing 
market forces to eliminate 
sectors of that industry where 
this country has no 
comparitive advantage 
allowiig labour and capital to 
flow into the remaining areas 
of strong comparative 

advantage. 

The Industries Development 
Commission has attempted to 
tackle the problems In a 
massive nine volume plan for 
the textile industry. 


Its plan is now being 
considered by Government 
and is likely to emerge as a 
bellwether for future economic 
restructuring. 

'Hie textile industry may be 
a lest case. If the IDC's {dans 
for restructuring of that 
industry prove economically 
sound, and more important 
politically acceptable, a 
similar restructuring of other 
highly protected industries 
might follow. 

The IDC took a free trade 
stance. It advocated 
liberalisation of protectionist 
measures, such as import 
licencing and a reliance on 
market forces, to sort out: the 
efficient from the inefficient: 
areas of comparative 
advantage from those areas 
where we have no such 
advantage; areas where we 
should encourage production 
for the home market and 
export; and areas where we 
should import rather than 
burden industry and 
consumers with the high cost 
of continued protect ion. 

In its role as economic 
analyst, the IDC's hard headed 



examination paralleled that of 
tile Australian Industry 
Assistance Commission which 
did a similar study on its own 
textile industry. 

But the IDC differed 
markedly from the IAC In its 
total approach. 

Tlie IAC, after looking at its 
textile industry concluded that 
thc high cost of protection was 
not justified and that Australia 
might be better to import its 
iextiies and concentrate on 
other areas where It did have n 
comparative advantage. 


analysis from the economist's 
point of view. But it has been 
almost totally Ineffective as 
the results were not politically 
acceptable. 

IAC'b mistakes by drawing 
industry into their con¬ 
sultations, by tempering hard 
i economic theory with political 
'realism. 

The IAC adopted a 
confrontation stance vis a vis 
the Australian textile industry 
which became a confrontation 
with the Australian 
Government. 

In contrast, thc IDC adopted 
a consensus style remaining in 
close contact with industry 
and Government during the 
two years in whidi the study 
was writtoi. 

As a result the IDC’s' 
report can best be seen in two 
parts: the desirable as set out 
in the strict economic 
analysis; and the politically 
possible—as set out in their 
recommendations. 

The recnmmcndn lions 
establish a movement toward 
a sorting nut process wherein 
some sectors of the Indus ry 


in our opinion would give us the system on 
stream tn the optimum time. " 

Computer Consultants quality 
recommendation, in depth product knowledge 
and back up support philosophy put them 
ahead ana they consequently acquired the Ajax 
GKN contract. 

Speedy installation of a Qantel 1300 in 
Wellington (Feb ’76) and a Qantel 1400 in 
Auckland (March '77) set the wheels toward 
optimum control and efficiency rolling as never 
before! 

THE SYSTEM 

The Computer Consultants system opened the 
door to 24 hour order processing ana rapidly 
produced order ana hack-order 
statistics. Such fiimtionsas 
'*V / * production planning, 

if ' JL despatches, invoicing and 

S • ' ’ ’ wwtff control consequently 

:,* :• •' 1 


underwent dramatic improvement. 

Mr Clentworth outlines the results: 

“It used to take considerable derived effort to 
determine a single branch's outstanding orders 
-now we can get this information immediately. 

1 ‘For the first time we can now control total 
stocks, especially in the urea of finisfretl goods. 
This has meant we no longer have capital tied 
up in slow moving stock and can respond 
more readily to customer requirements. 

’ 'Approximately four man days per month 
have been saved on basic accounting as a result 
of our installations. We also have direct access 
to much more information than in the past. 

“In point offact, through installation of the 
Qantel system, our Wellington computer had 
paid for itself within two months! 

Our Auckland computer has halfpaid for 
itself in the same period oftime. 

’ ‘Today the system means that Ajax GKN 
can now consider long term plans with much 
greater confidence. ” 
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The Computer Consultants ' 
philosophy speaks for itself . 

Service ana back up specialisation is as important as 
the hardware. And as technology advances, 
Computer Consultants will continue to provide the 
solution to the ever changing needs of business. 


ComputerConsultants Ltd. 

=. GOMMirr nti-BUREAU-WORD PROCESSING* 

the solution is simple 


will loose their jobs. 

Rut the pace of this 
movement is sufficiently slow 
to allow Industry time to 
adjust, cushioned by 
government assistance along 
the way. 

The IDC plan is designed to 
encourage the transfer of 
resources Into identified 
growth areas. These are users 
of wool technology, knitters, 
synthetic yarn, and clothing. 
They will in turn Improve 


to sort out sectional conflicts 
so opening opportunities for 
rational and Integrated 
development; and 
•The need to examine the 
nature of protectionism and to 
discourage marginal and 
inefficient manufacturing and 
foster areas of national 
benefit. 

The report authors said (hey 
were interested in the long¬ 
term growth of the industry. 
And while they were aware of 


efficiency, enable fewer, short-term exigencies such as 
larger units to finance new unemployment, thc 
technology, purge production temptation to adopt short-term 
mixes of Items for which the solutions should be resisted in 
market is loo small to achieve persuit of Iho long-term goal of 


Hie IAC produced a good will be hurt and some people 


economics of scale, and In- j 
crease the domestic content of i 
textiles. i 

But. as the IDC report 
makes clear, analysis of this I 
industry is possible only when * 
one directs attention to each of i 
its component sectors. 

Thc who 1 esa ling n nd I 

retailing sectors argue against i 
protection insofar us i( pushes I 
up prices umi limits consumer ! 
choice. i 

The clothing iminuTacturing 
sector might want protection > 
for Itself Against compel big 
Imports hut stand ngninst 
protection for local cloth 
manufacturers which push up 
costs for its inputs and reduce 
its price competitiveness. 

Reaction from the industry 
to thc IDC report has been as 
varied. 

One A uc k land do t h ing 
manufacturer said he wel¬ 
comed the IDC’s recom¬ 
mendations wholeheartedly 
Ltboruli sn tinn of i mport 
licencing would menu that he 
would import cloth at cheaper 
prices and of greater vnrlely 
than was available locally. 

This, he said, would improve 
his export competitiveness. He 
added that in return for thc 
advantage of cheaper Inputs 
he was willing to put up with a 
higher volume of imported 
clothing. 

Another Auckland 
manufacturer said he saw this 
same liberalisation of import 
licensing as the death of his 
business. 

The IDC’s starting points 
were: 

•An adverse balance of 
payments and the need to 
increase textile exports. 
•The unco-ordinated textile 
industry’s nature and the need 


an industry that could 
contribute to this country’s 
export earnings. 

The IDC acknowledged (hat 
thc implimenlntion or its plan 
would lend lo some 
unemployment. 

But it sntd: "The answer to 
long and medium term 
employment problems will nnt 
be found by tinlenvouring to 
lock employees Into their 
current employinml against 
tin* commercial requirements 
of (he industries concerned 
Nor will il be found by 
preserving at ever increasing 
cost, industries which arc 
largely a legacy of past 
assistance policies ha sod on 
need rather than justification. 

“Thc current Level of 
unemployment is reflected in 
textile's by a decrease «•{ 
almost hood employ t-es 
between IH74 nnt! 1!‘7H. And 
while the emphasis on 
employment in present 
c i r c u in s i a ne e s is 
understandable. the 
commission has endeavoured 
lo produce » development plan 
not distorted by the hliurt -term 
exigencies of ill** employment 
problem.” the report said 
"An economy which over 
\ five years spends $ 101)0 million 
more tn imports than it earns 
In exports, and then spends 
$3500 million on invisables and 
continues to operate at an 
annual deficit exceeding $500 
million, needs lo give some 
attention to the structural 
imbalance which has been one 
of the contributory causes,” 
the report said. 

The IDC followed closely in 
the footsteps of its Australian 
counterpart; the IAC. in 
outlining the cost to the 

Continued on page II 


IMPORTANT AUCTION 
MAIN ROAD INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

WAIRAU RD, TAKAPUNA 

[The heart of the Shore industrial area] 

Acting on the instructions of Baker Perkins Ltd. (a company 
of international renown) who have centralised all their 
operations in the Sth. Auckland are*, we proudly offer 
these excellent premises to investors, industrialists, 
engineers, boat builders, transport operators, and all 
enterprises where heavy duty construction and a nigh stua 
is a prime requirement. 

NOTE By virtue of its main road location property could be 
In demand for warehousing and bulk retailing. 

Land: 1 acre 2 roods, 32.84 perches (6901m2) freehold. 

Zoning; Industrial C Takapuna city __ 

Location: On main Wairau Rd, approx 100m past motorway 

improvements: The total complra In contiguous building 
havea gross floor area of about 20,468 sqft, endhave been 
erected In various stages between 1960 & 1971. They 
comprise (a) a 2-storey office blockwlth (nsiUMeriri offioes 
■ and draughting rooms. Approx 3,600 sq ft. (b). Thc main 
factory Is of rlgd RSJ frame, sheathed In suparsfx librolhe. 
supers be roof and heavy duty concrete floor. Eave heights 
vary from 18 'to 23ft. approx area 14,775 »q ft. fc) Canteen 
and storage areas approx 2175 sq ft. <d) Extensive sealed 
parking areas and outside storage. 

Sale; Wad. November 7th at Z p.m. at the 
Salerooms of Auctioneers. 


, GLADDING KEYS & NEILL LTD 

47 Wakefield Street. Phone 30434 

A/H Hr Dick Gladding 546-571, 

Mr Nelli HW 44146 
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Ever felt like 
changing your name? 

“I did.” 



44 W e ’ ve changed our name from 
NZTS Holdings to Endeavour. 
It’s good news for us because these 
days we’re into lots more than Just 
supplying towels. 


And it’s got to be good for you, We welcome ‘Endeavour’ 

because the resources generated by We know you will. •• 
our growth and diversification mean 
our varied divisions can offer customers 
the highest standards of service. 


Endeavour 

Services Corporation Limited 



Neal Plowman, •. 
Managing Dlreclar 
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Textile protection has its costs 


Continued from P»g« ® 
consumer and the community 
large of protecting the 
textile Industry agatnBt 

^ There are obviouB 
similarities between the 
Australian and New Zealand 
textile Industries: the close 
interdependence of each 
industry; the labour Intensive 
nature in both countries; the 
particular effects of recession 
In non-metropolitan areas; the 
unused plant capacity; and the 
dependence on the other 
is of the clothing sector.. 

" the IDC report said. 

The 1AC calculated the 
annual cost of protection for 
ihc Australian textile Industry 
at AJ4700 per employee In 
clothing, and A$3800 per 
employee In other textiles 
compared with the average 
eamlngs In these industries of 
AJ65QO per employee in 1975-6. 

The I AC concluded that 
[rotation to generate this sort 
of employment was costly and 
inflationary while reducing 
competitive pressures in the 
industry for enterprise, 
innovation and technical 
efOcieucy. 

Assistance to the Australian 
textile Industry Is four times 
the average for Australian 
industry. Australian textile 
manufacturers prices are 
abort 80 per cent higher than 
FOB prices for Asian imports. 
The IDC said that working 
on similar assumptions to the 
1AC, the cost to the New 
Zealand community of 
protecting Jobs in the local 
clothing Industry would be 
annually about $6800 per 
person. 

The IDC and IAC differed in 
the conclusions drawn from 
these costa of protecting the 
textile Industries. 

The IDC concluded that the 
New Zealand clothing-industry 
was viable and could make a 
significant contribution to 
exports provided Government 


and the industry were 
prepared to bite the bullet, get 
rid of the dead wood in the 
industry and concentrate on 
the long-term winners. 

Import licensing, originally 
brought in 40 years ago to 
conserve overseas funds, has 
almost totally shielded the 
locdl textile Industry from 
competing imports. 

Over the period only 2 per 
cent of apparel has been 
imported each year, the report 
said. 

“The combination of import 
licensing with the tariff has in 
most circumstances resulted 
in a double impediment, delay 
and interference to 
commercial judgements,’' the 
report said. 

“The licensing system 
prevents the custom tariff 
from performing a major 
economic function which is to 
determine at what level the 
country’s internal costs 
become over-inflated and thus 
permits competitive goods 
from New Zealand’s trading 
partners to Biter." 

The report said the 
manufacturers’ home base of 
a springboard to future 
exports concept “could be 
over-emphasized. There are 
important pockets of industry 
whidi survive substantially cn 
exports. 

“These areas should be 
fostered and the need for a 
sLrong home base not allowed 
to cloud the vision of a growing 
outward-looking economy," 
the report said. 

It emphasised the benefits of 
liberalising Import policies. 
Competitive imports would 
pressure Inefficient producers 
to become efficient. 

“Imports will be an 
indispensible part of the 
process of achieving greater 
efficiency through market 
forces,” the report said. 

“Additional imports will be 
part of the price paid for 
access to foreign markets for 


New Zealand exports. 

"More competition with 
imported goods win assist to 
dismantle cost-plus elements 
in pricing and overcome the 
inflexibility of national 
delivered price where this Is a 
significant element. 

“Imports will make for 
keener and more economic 
distribution practices." 

Two unwanted effects of this 
high level of protection are the 
horizontal proliferation of 
production units combined 
with widespread under¬ 
utilisation of existing plant. 

For example the report said, 

75 per cent of the production of 
men’s and boy’s outwear is 
coming from companies 
operating at only 23.75 per cent 
capacity based on a 168 hour 
week. 

Of the 11,966 people 
employed by the Industry in 
the mn-metropolitan areas 72 
per cent were females. 

- By law, women are 
prohibited from working in 
factories beLwccn 10 pm and 7 
am. 

The IDC recommended that 
this bar on female 
employment be removed to 
make the industry more ’ 
competitive both 
internationally and in the 
home market. 

The textile industry ranks 
third in manufactured exports 
behind aluminium and pulp 
and paper. 

But this export performance 
reflects neither efficiency nor 
price competitiveness at home 
a* in world markets. Over 80 
per cent of those exports were 
to one market—Australia 
free of the quotas imposed on 
other country's exports. 

The Australian clothing 
industry was highly protected 
from ail imports except those 
from New Zealand. 

Protection pushed prices in 
Australia welt above world 
levels. 

Privileged access to this 


cosy market led to rapid 
growth of New Zealand 
exports and proliferation of 
manufacturing units during 
the 1975-7 period. 

But the Australian market 
was totally artificial—isolated 
from the realities of world 
trade. 

Then In 1977, the bubble 
burst. 

The Australians, in the 
interest of their own 
consumers and overseas 
trading partners, brought New 
Zealand under their quota 
system and the clothing firms 
in this country set up to service 
that artificial market started 
to goout of business and lay off 
workers. 

The export boom in clothing 
sided when the Australians 
curtailed New Zealand's 
privileged access to their 
hothouse market. Exports of 
clothing are stiil below the 
1976-7 level. 

New Zenland negotiated n 
special arrangement with the 
Australians for limited access 
hut had to grant Australian 
clothing films similar access 
to our market in return. 

, Since then the textile and 
garment industry here has 
been complaining about 
competition from “cheap" 
Australian imports In spite of 
the fact that the Australians 
pay their workers at least 25 
per cent more than is paid 
here. 

The IDC recommended that 
the favoured position afforded 
Australian exporters in this 
market lie continued only so 
long as there is a quid pro quo 
for New Zealand exporters. 
Otherwise imports to meet a 
free mnrket demand should be 
met from other sources. 

The textile industry employs 

13.3 per cent of the 
manufacturing work force or 

4.3 per cent of the total 
national employment, the 
rqxirt said. 



McKenzies enters a state of crisis 


by Karl duFreane 
McKENZIES Ltd, one of New 
Zealand’s oldest and most 
respected retail chains, is in a 
state of crisis. 

It is now four months since 
approval was first sought for a 
takeover of the company by 
the Auckland-based 
conglomerate L. D. Nathan 
“d Co, and several more 
»«eks will pass before the 
parties know whether the 
takeover can proceed. 

In the meantime, McKenzies 
7 -who accepted the Nathans 
old — have suffered severely. 

Uncertainty over the future 
«a punctured staff morale 
f™ impaired efficiency; four 
p executives have quit and 
we company has been unable 
“ replace them. 



might now revise the terms of 
its offer, or even withdraw it 


elimination of competition 
betweeYi two companies which 
fulfil an important and unique 
role in retailing". (The other 
company Is Woolworths, which 
Nathans acquired late last 
year.) 

What has had both Nathans 
and McKenzies chafing with 
impatience Is the time taken 
by Monaghan to report to the 
commission — a delay which 
will be compounded by the 
commission’s own public 
hearing on the takeover, 
scheduled to start . on 
November 14. 

In an angry statement ac¬ 
companying their half-yearly 


added to their problems. In 
fact It was a director of 
Rangatlra Ltd, a private in¬ 
vestment company set up by 
Sir John McKenzie and holder 
of the controlling interest in 
the retail chain, who suggested 
to NathanB that McKenzies 
might respond favourably to a 
takeover bid. 

NBR understands that 
Nathans Intend, if the takeover 
close 10 


Cloth ing m anufac lure 
employed 20,307 people out of 
the 37,847 employed by the 
textile industry as a whole. 

The clothing Industry 
depends heavily on imported 
yams and fabrics. 

But clothing manufacturers 
have' been disadvantaged In 
that Its cost or imports are 
pushed up to protect Ihc wool 
milling industry. This 
prelection of the wool milling 
industry has not been 
effectivo, the report pointed 
out. 

Only 6.55 per cent of the wool 
clip is processed in New 
Zeal mill and 75 per cent of this 
wns used by the cn rpet 
industry. 

Drawing on a Development 
Finance Corporation paper on 
wool milling the IDC report 
said “in national terms the 
woollen milling industry is not 
large, producing only I per 
cent of the total value of 
production and employing only 
1.8 per cent of the manufac¬ 
turing labour force. 

"When one considers the 
influence that wool has on New 
Zealand’s day to tiny 
existence, die insignificance is 
little short of remarkable., 
“While wool represents 
some 4.5 per cent of GNI*, the 
woollen milling Industry 
contributes only 0.15 per 
cent." 

The IDC pointed out that the 
woollen muling Industry has 
sought and been granted high 
levels of protection from 
competing imports. 

But this protection did not 
have the desired effect of 
increasing local production of 
woven woollen piece goods. 

. In fact woollen woven piece 
goods an the local market have 
declined dramatically since 
Import licensing was 
introduced. 

The IDC report added that it 
was also unquestionable that 
the consume* paid heavily for 
this protection in limited 
choice and price. 

The IDC came down heavily 
on protection afforded under 
the substitutability clause. 
Under this clause, import 
restrictions have been placed 
on one product when it was felt 


and more varied inputs. 

Following Its stern criticism 
of the years of Government 
protectionist hnndouts to the 
textile industry at the 
consumer's expense, the IDC 
turned benign when it came 
time to make its 
recommendations and offer a 
few handouts of its own. 

There was to be n lot of 
sugar coating to cover the 
bitter pill of restructuring- 
like n $5 million Government 
grant to facilitate the 
rationalisation of the woollen 
milling industry, a suggestion 
Hint manufacturers lie allowed 
to iL'prcciutc tlielr plant for 
tax purposes by 200 per cent 
rather than (he customary 1 O 11 
per cent, a removal of sales 
lax on textile and garment 
making machinery, and a 
bounty on synthetic yam and 
woven woollen piece goods to 
reduce the costs of domestic 
inputs. 

The pnekuge of duly 
reductions and bounties 
recommended by the IDC is 
designed to help the industry 
through the restructuring 
phase while maintaining 
pressure for change through 
com petition from an ever 
increasing liberalisation of 
imparts. 

The report emphasised the 
distinction between justifiable 
levels of protection and 
“needed" levels of protection. 
This Is a marked divergence 
from Government’s past 
policy of total protection for an 
article made in this country no 
matter how much more 
expensive it was than a 
competing Import. 

The level of Justifiable duty 
recommended by the IDC for 
goods coming from countries 
with similar cost structures to 
New Zealand such as 
Australia, Europe, North 
America and Japan was as 
follows: 

• 15 per cent on all ma¬ 
terials; 

•Plus 50 per cent on all 
elements of factory selling 
price (including profit but not 
distribution). 

•And on top of this an 
arbitrary pi in 10 per cent ad 
valor um duty as an extra 


almostimpoealbl 6 to !a ' d „^ZLt t o tTke™e r ” 
E a Top-level 

McKenzies source said last 


entirely when it lapses at the. figures, McKenzies ^pectors 
end of November. said: 

“If this, rigmarole goes pn; ;q ‘free enterprise .i .GqVwn- 
too long," a Nathans executive 
said recently, "there may pa 


ies 

week. 

The company’s predicament 
I s reflected in its half-yearly 
results, announced the other 
day. ■ 

Contrary to directors’ ex¬ 
pectations, the retail division 
a trading loss, of 
*360,000, which the board 


By "rigmarole” he meant 
the procedure laid down in the 
Commerce Act for; ' the 
authorisation of takeovers a, 

procedure which is now being , _. .... . , 

criticised, InJhe light 6t the ;strpam 1 ine,: 1 . J*hepyer 
delay> faced by Nathans and 

JESS'*. " ? ^ 

' Under the Act. all takeovers oM Company is 00 * 
must be.HiWrwd ;:^M 


— thra ■ on one jrouirciwiiBii vaiorum ouiy as an. «uv 

S Zli tTuch ta that Its entry to this market margin for the New Zealand 
rhristchurch and mi^it displace a local product. manufacturer. 

Wellington, Chnstchurcn under a different tariff Despite the IDG's comments 

heading. For example, belts abort the negative effects of 
and braces are both trouser protection and consumer 
supports and a bdt might be intereSte.'the duty levels they. ; 
construed. Iq substitute for a recommended, arc hothouse; 
jet ef braces- ;.■'■■■ :■* s ';' - ijfrbldcltonismm. theextreihe,/ : 
; The •*' IDC argudd that especially When,one considers , 
protective policies introduced that the roal wages paid to" 
over the past 40 years tin 
response la claims b$sed on 
substltutahlUty arguments 
continue to have a “distorting 

u SS&3«p> to- 1 an * jflKJg 


Dunedin and the rest in the 
provinces. The company’s 
Wellington head office and ' 
Miramar bulk store would al gfi 
be shut down. 

„ ___ gut Nathahs'jTattahsItaaUoti 

ment Would intend to plsCft ih*. strategy goes ; further., than 
the hands of a civil servant the that, 
authority, based solely on his McKenzies’ five super¬ 
own opinions, to delay for; markets would become 
months a normal business w>oJ worths outlets and aU. 
transaction." . r ,’WNworths variety stores 


Thl&v would 
complementary 
distinct Chains: 


workers in those ebuntries 
mentioned above are for 
higher thou those: paid here:. 
Tbe report Tether with, 
die textile , its ' .recommendutions .. . Is... 
• - economics with Wd'gloves «i;;: 
' the'." 1 - '• 


innatel two ' '"Because . in , the I; The ■ economic. fflW 

■' comm lesion's yieVv most. of rdocumoritcdv In /the IDG • 
^ those' bolides have befra rtfctly ,r«jport*r-nrid In p other 




'M. 


••'■r 


v eltlng the takeover. 

Now an ominous question 
jjark has appeared over the 

no longer .be the attractive.. £££££* 

Pyition it seemed whep ■ 

Sjj made their offer an Sj, 1 fin^ahim'-has 
toipjBsaton. reinforced, .by 
McKenzies’' latest! result*, -UhP r ® c 
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Analysing annual accounts 


Spring brings bumper crop of state fungus 


by Peter V O'Brien 

STATE fungus sprouted again 
In the spring sunshine last 
week. Several specimens were 
available hanging from the 
regular revival of regulatory 
controls to administrative 
delays, and a case of one 
agency offending the spirit of 
another's activities. 

On the principle that the last 
shall be first, we can look at 
(be advertising campaign for 
the Government stock loan 
which closed on Friday. The 
television clips were o fine 
example of persuading people 
to part with their money. 

After the usual exhortations 


to invest in the loan, the 
advertisement closed with the 
statement "this loan is only 
open for a short time". 
Flashing lights told the viewer 
"doses Friday" and “do It 
now". 

The impression was that you 
had to be quick or you may 
miss out, a proclamation 
which is better suited to a "big 
banger" lottery than to the 
fundraising activities of the 
State. 

There is no doubt that a 
Government cash loan carries 
top level security and 
handsome interest rates — at 
the various terms, although 


below those offered In the 
private sector. 

The Securities Commission 
is examining financial 
advertising, and asking for 
opinions on whether 
regulations should be 
introduced to control these 
activities, and if so how they 
should be drafted. 

While the commission 
moves to its goal another arm 
of the State produces financial 
advertising designed to hurry 
the public into investment. 
What would happen if a 
private sector finance 
company took television time 
to tell people “closes Friday" 
and “do it now"? 


The company would be 
denounced for its wicked 
attempt to panic the widows 
and orphans Into Investment. 

Do different principles apply 
to the State because it offers a 
security backed by the total 
resources of the country? 

Case two was the row over 
the Examiner of Commercial 
Pra ct ices' "delay ’' in 
producing a report for the 
Commerce Commission on L D 
Nathan's takeover offer for yie 
McKenzies retail drain. 

In the ‘ middle of the 
werdplay over that issue, our 
irrepressible Trade and 
Industry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider issued 


A 

trade-in offer 

you can't afford 
_ refuse! 
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latest advances in microfilm technology. 
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and a new level of productivity. 
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Surlichc reader 7- printer 


The Sales Manager, 

Business Systems Marketing Division, 
Kodak New Zealand Limited, 

P.O. Box 2198, Auckland. Phone 778-950. 

□ Please send mu further, informal ion no ,• 

Kodak Star fichu & Starvue equipment,; 


Name... 
Company. 
Address . 


.[ I l 5 n Interested in trading-in my current 
Wr—1 microfilm equipment. Please'contact iiic 
. tp discuss it further. . . 


'i <■'• .PhOpe.... _ [ : _ 



another of his Innumerable 
press statements which flow 
Into newspaper offices in a 
perpetual paper torrent. 

Lance told us that “criticism 
from the directors of 
McKenzies concerning delays 
In finalising the company’s 
takeover by L D Nathan Ud Is 
misleading". He said the 
Exa miner had 25 working days 
in which to consider proposals 
in the terms of the Commerce 
Act and that the parties were 
advised within that time of the 
Examiner's refusal to consent 
to the merger. 

The Examiner’s report was 
made to the commission on 
October 5 and the into’vening 
period “was taken up by 
varioifi procedures specified 
in (he Commerce Act, and by n 
detailed investigation of all 
aspects of the merger 
throughout New Zealand". 

The Examiner and his staff 
were required at the same 
time to investigate 30 other 
merger and takeover 
proposals, all of which were 
completed within the 25 
working days’ period. 

Lance concluded his 
remarks with: “In my view it 
is inevitable that when mujor 
issues sudi as (his takeover 
are to l)e the subject of a public 
inquiry, time must be allowed 
for thorough investigation, and 
the other consultation and 
conciliation procedures 
provided for in the Commerce 
Act." 

That raises (wopoints which 
Lance could have explained In 
his eager public. The 
Examiner can dispose of 30 
proposals in a relatively short 
lime, but preparing n repurl to 
the commission lakes much 
lunger, including "a detailed 
investigation". 

Does this mean that 
approvnls require less 
"detailed investigation", and 

if so, why? 

The answer probably lies in 
the fact that the Examiner’s 
report Is subjected to close 
cross-ex am inu lion at a 
hearing, unlike an .approval. 
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economic stability. 


by Peter V O’Brien 

COOKS New Zealand Wine Co 
Ltd presented an interesting 
annual report this year, but the 
directors glossed over a few 
financial matters which could 
do with elaboration. 

Tbe company’s profit in¬ 
creased from ISTB'S $483,994 to 
$ 702 , 385 , after another year of 
nil tax liability. 

The 51.5 per cent profit lift 
was achieved on sales which 
were 55 per cent higher at 
$4,688,043. The difference 
between Uie two figures comes 
[rom a 58 per cent increase in 
the expenses of earning those 

sales. , 

A graphic display of 
"disposition of sales income" 
shows that the largest 

. proportion of expenses went on 
"grapes, vineyards and wine 
processing costs", which took 
29 per cent of the sales dollar, 
compared with 22 per cent In 
1978. 

The graph, perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly, also reveals a drop 
In the "packaging costs, in¬ 
cluding bottles, cartons and 
corks". In recent years this 
item has been a growing 
problem for winemakers, as 
the rise in such costs ran ahead 
tf other expenses. 

The company's Information 
on its sales, profitability and 
expenses, is satisfactory, but it 
could have given more space 
to explaining changes in 
balance sheet entries. 

A substantial alteration to 
cash liquidity receives no 
textual comment, although it 
probably results from the 
improved profitability. 

At June 30,1978 Cooks had a 
bank overdraft of $244,933, and 
cadi at bank of $2270, for a net 
bank liability of $242,683. 

This year the overdraft has 
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been removed and the com¬ 
pany had a credit of $115,657. 
That is a turnround of $358,320. 

A consolidated statement of 
source and application of funds 
shows how the shift occurred, 
but a reference In the chair¬ 
man’s review or the directors' 
report would have explained 
the movement for those 
shareholders (and others) who 
have an interest In the com¬ 
pany, but lack detailed un¬ 
derstanding of the terminology 
used in company accounts. 

The point 1 b admittedly 
minor, particularly as the 
change was an improvement, 
rather than a deterioration. It 
is time to worry when com¬ 
panies are silent in the latter 
case. 

The figures under "stock" 
are more important. At 
balance date Cooks had 
$2,355,538 worth of stock on 
hand, compared with 
$2,180,470 in 197B, both figures 
assessed by traditional con¬ 
servative valuation methods. 

The breakdown — with 1978 
figures in brackets — was: 
maturing wine, $1,760,641 
($1,537,004); packaging, 
$266,031 ($204,714); bottled 
wine stock $328,B66 C$438,752). 
The company's total wine 
stocks therefore were 
$2,QB9,507, compared with 
$1,975,756 a year earlier. 

That a small movement in 
an industry which reports 
increasing demand for Us 
products. When price inflation 
is taken into account the fall in 
stock value is even greater. 

Wine In stock at June 
represents part of the com¬ 
pany’s potential sales in the 
1979-80 year, due In the 
maturing process, and to the 
availability of bottled stock for 
onselling to the trade. 



The maturing wine value 
was up 15 per cent but the 
bottled stock was down 25 per 
cent. 

The volume of stock, as 
opposed to its value, may be 
sufficient to maintain com¬ 
pany sales this financial year, 
but it may also mean that 
pressure will come on either 
available supplies or on prices 
to keep a sales figure growth. 

The chairman's review 


contains this comment: 

“. . . the company had an 
extremely gratifying year in 
1976-79 and it has budgeted for 
a further increase in sales 
volume in 1979-80. The upward 
sales trend which occurred in 
the last financial year has 
followed through into the 
current year and it is the 
directors' opinion that 
budgeted sales will continue to 
be achieved as long as there is 


no unforeseen deterioration in 
the New Zealand economy. In 
the current year, greater 
emphasis will be given to the 
establishment of export 
markets". 

The statement indicates that 
the stock position is considered 
sound, but the figures in the 
balance sheet, in the absence 
of further explanation, raise a 
question. 

A short note on stock values 
and volumes would round out 
the report. 

It would also be Interesting 
to know the extent of Cooks' 
tax losses. A note to the ac¬ 
counts says the company has 
accumulated tax losses from 
previous years which have 
been carried forward. 

"The taxation losses are 
sufficient to ensure the 
company will not need to pay 
taxation within the foreseeable 
future." The shareholders will 
be relieved to read that 
statement. 

The actual figure available 
would assist disclosure and 
understanding of the com¬ 
pany's financial position. 


The general improvement in 
Conk's financial structure, and 
the rest of an Informative 
report, offset these criticisms. 
The substantial lift in 
shareholders’ equity is par¬ 
ticularly pleasing. 

The relationship between 
shareholders funds and total 
assets was 30 per cent In 1978, a 
percentage which Ls near the 
lower limit of safety. 

The figure rose to 47.3 per 
cent last financial year, after 
the profit rise, the conversion 
of convertible debentures to 
shares, and only a modest rise 
in other liabilities. 

Net asset hacking was $1.77 
for each $1 share, as against 
$1.03 in the previous year, so 
the changes to reserves more 
than outweighed the con¬ 
version of the debentures. 

The stronger bnlance sheet 
should allow Cooks to continue 
its development with less 
strain than it may have felt in 
recent years, given the lime 
element in successful vineyard 
and wine processing 
development. 
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We’ve opened another door to 
the Far East for New Zealand business, g#- 

We*ve expanded The National Bank Far East network ; 

with our new Representative Office in Hong Kong. That s ; 

three key points - Tokyo, Singapore and Hong Kong- from 
which our men can move out to cover some of New Zealand s 
greatest potential markets. And we have immediate access to , ■ : 

offices in South Korea, the Philippines, Malaysia and around 
. . the world through our close association with Lloyds Bank . . 

International. The National Bank’s Far Eastern network is | 

available to New Zealand business and as close as your; | 

nearest branch. Share ^The National Bank’s world of ; , . 
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Dwelling data: what comes down must go up 

■ _ _ -. .... _ ■ i i! l hAnpfifg ni hulnn ... . _ i . . * s 


by Peter V O’Brien 
THE number of dwellings 
being built is still going down 
and their cost is still going up. 

The latest building statistics 
from the Department of 
Statistics show that permits 
for 13,237 new houses and 4810 
new flats were Issued in the 
year.to June. 1979, compared 
with 13,860 and 8081 
respectively in 1978. 

The 13.327 new housing 
permits were valued at $389 
million. compared with $368.4 
million for 1978’s 13,680. The 
average cost in 1978 and 1979 
was respectively $26,B22 and 
829,387, an annual increase of 
9.56 per cent. 

The average price 
movement is below the rate of 
inflation over the period, 
which may console those 
paying for the dwellings, but 
another rise can he expected 
this year, following the 
announcement that prices are 
likely to rise $2000 in the near 
future. 

The permits issued for 
housing are only a rough guide 
(o what is happening in the 
industry, because some 
permits fail to translate into 
finished dwellings. The 
Department also provides 
information on the dwellings 
started and completed in the 
appropriate statistical period. 

Tho industry started 16300 
“new dwelling units” in 1978- 
79, compared with 18,800 in the 
{revloiB year, a decline of 10.8 
per cent. The number 
completed was 18,200 as 
against 23,200 in 1977-78. 
Completions were therefore 
21.5 per cent down on 1978. 

These figures are a massive 
drop on the 30,000 odd 
dwellings which appeared in 
the statistics about three years 
.ago. 

The downturn -was less 
severe in the department's 
"other buildings' category, 
which cover buildings ranging 
from hospitals to farm 
buildings. 

Permits were issued for 9165 
new “other buildings” last 
year compared with 8419 in 
1OTB. The total values were 
respectively $360.1 million and 
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Holden KIngswood HZ with 
RTS suspension. Manuals or 
automatics. Good choice of 
colours. 6 cyl. 3311cc proven 
reliability motor. Consider 
these prices — manuals (ram 
$10,964, automatics from 
$12,774 with power steering. 


Holden Station Wagon KIngs¬ 
wood 202. Manual or Auto¬ 
matic with power steering 
and RTS suspension. Papular 
commercial traveller vehicles- 
Price — manuals from $31,680 


$388.6 million. 

Averaging those figures is 
misleading, due to the 
different scales' applicable to 
individual buildings in each 
category. For example, 
permits were issued for L07 
new “hotels, motels etc" In the 
12 months to June. 1979, 
compared with 95 in the 
previous year, but the value 
dropped from $11.7 million to 
$7.3 million. 

More buildinga were 
constructed, but obviously the 
individual units were smaller. 

The effect of constraints on 
the Government's capital 
works programme can be seen 
in the figures for buildings 
which can loosely be classified 
as “public sector"—permits 
for the construction of 
education buildings totalled 
304, worth $36.1 million. 

in 1978 the number was 551 
and the value reached $43.6 
milllcn. The number fell 44.8 
per cent, and the value came 
back 17.2 per cent. 

The value of permits for 
hospitals and nursing homes' 
was more than halved, moving 
from $443 million to $20.3 
mfllion, although the number 
was reduced tjy only one, to 33. 

Most of those permits were 
probably issued for “ancillary 
buildings", rather than totally 
new complexes. The 
restrictions mi spending in the 
health area may explain at 
least part of the substantial 
decline in value. 

The improvement in 
fanners' incomes last year Is 
one explanation for a sizeable 
lift In the farm buildings 
category. 

The department says that 
6007 permits were issued for 
farm buildings, valued at $32.2 
million. The corresponding 
figures in 1978 were 4986 and 
$27.0 million. 

The increase would include 
construction which was 
deferred in the tighter rural 
conditions ruling in 1977 and 
1978, so the surge may not be 
maintained in the period 
through to June, 1980. 

The pattern of capital 
investment in industry ia 
harder to assess. Permits' for 
“factories, powerhouses etc." 
were B.4 per cent higher, at 
1021, but the value fell 9.1 per 
cent to $69.1 million. 

Only a tentative conclusion 
can be drawn from that data. 
There may have been greater 
willingness in industry to 
invest in buildings, but the 
units were an alter. There is no 
evidence to suggest that 
industry embarked on a 
substantial increase in capital 
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investment. 

The department's news 
release draws attention to the 
growing trend to alter existing 
dwellings, rather than build 
new units. 

This phenomenon has 
received comment from 


various organisations and 
people associated with the 
building industry. 

It is connected to the 
increasing cost of transport, 
both public and private, and a 
worldwide trend towards inner 
city living, with the associated 


benefits of being dose to 
workplace and leisure time 
facilities. 

It also costs less to renovate 
or alter an old dwelling than to 
buy a new unit. 

The department says: "A 
feature of the dwelling permits 


issued for the year awyL 

was the' iSfti 

per cent increase la i*. ' 
Permits for 
additions 

compared wilh thaj^l 


City Realties continues to thrive 


by Peter V O’Brien 

CITY Realties Ltd, the 
Brierley Investments property 
and retail offshoot, has the 
distinction, and possibly the 
“honour" of selling on the 
sharemarket at 14.35 times the 
latest earning rate per share. 

That is an extraordinary 
multiple, but it shows the 
advantage of having shares 
denominated in 10 cents units. 

Lasl year the company 
earned $92,491 on an equity 
accounting basis. An amount 
of $500,000 in convertible 
debenture stock has been 
converted to shares sirice 
balance date, making the 
issued capital 7,027,586 shares 
of 10 cents each. 

The interest of $45,000 paid 
on convertible debentures can 
be added back to profit, raising 
the latter to $137,491. 

The earning rate per share 
on historical earnings is, 
therefore, 1.95 cents. 

At a price of 2B cents a share 
last week, the price-earnings 
multiple is 14.35. 

In terms of traditional in¬ 
vestment analysis the figure 
would be considered too high, 
because it discounts many 
years of future growth, but the 
company's rapid profit 
development in the latest year, 
plus a policy of increasing the 
dividend payment 
progressively (probably to 18 
per cent this financial year 
compared with 16 per cent in 
197B-79), and the 10 cents unit, 
results in the unusual figure. 

The group is expecting to do 
well from rent reviews this 
year, according to the remarks 
of chairman Selwyn Cushing at 
last week's annual meeting. 
Cushing considered that 
profits, on the basis of current 
trading, would be ahead of last 
year. It was unclear whether 
the first three months’ figures, 
projected to a full year, take 
account of the rent review, but 
the annual budget can be 
expected to include the review. 

The company bought a 
remaining half share in the 
Wellington property Castrol 
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House since balance date, and 
is negotiating at present for 
the purchase of another 
property in the Wellington 
area. 

The group has retailing 
interests in Hastings, through 
Westerman and Co , a retail 
drapery store. 

Cushing told the annual 
meeting that the subsidiary 
"continues to thrive". 

He said sales and profit were 
ahead of budget for the first 
three months of this year and 
that Westerman should again 
make a ' 'handsome con¬ 
tribution" to group profit. 

Apart from retailing, a 
"portfolio" of properties, and 
other projects held for trading 
(resale), City Realties has 
developed the Flaxmere 
shopping centre in Hastings, 
and last year took over the 
Christchurch company, E 
Reece Ltd, which is also 
engaged in the property 
business. 

In the annual report Cushing 
describes this as a "successful 
takeover". That might be 
gilding things a little, since E 
Reece was 40 per cent owned 
by a Brierley subsidiary, 
through a tortuous network of 
other Brierley subsidiaries 
Involving three companies. 

Brierley has the largest 
shareholding in City Realties, 
so an acrimonious takeover 
battle would have been ef¬ 
fectively disposed of before 
anyone thought of starting it. 

The association with the 
National Insurance Co Ltd, 
another substantial 
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shareholder, gives City 
Realties additional clout, 
apart from the Brierley 
connection. 

The current year should 
provide the company with 
another profit lift, based on the 
higher income from rent 
reviews, and the addition of 
new properties to the portfolio. 

The retail side of the 
business might get tighter as 
the year progresses and the 
widely forecast squeeze on 
liquidity and disposable in¬ 
comes takes effect in the New 
Year. 

At this point Westerman is 
said to be doing well, so 
present profitability may be 
sufficient to see the subsidiary 
over difficulties which might 
occur in the second half of the 
June, 1980 year. 

The outlook, and recent 
profit history, obviously 
pleased the market, which is 
unconcerned at a 14.35 earn¬ 
ings multiple. 

The figure is reminiscent of 
the similar multiples which 
were seen on the London Stock 
Exchange for properly 
companies before some of 
those peculiarly constructed 
empires (in terms of financial 
imbalance) fell down a few 
years ago. 

City Realties' financial 
relationships arc more soundly 
based. At June 30 the 
shareholders funds were 41 per 
cent of total assets, compared 
with 29.2 per cent in the 
previous year. 

The relationship .should have 
improved since balance dale, 
after the conversion of the 
debentures. 

High financial leverage is n 
major problem in property 
companies, particularly when 
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year when it P^ 5 ’ 
examine values '■ 
reviews. 

Provided that pw J . • 
maintained, there sw«- 
reason why the cobf 
should not continue to V 
its profitability. 


Offices for Lease 

Various office size space to lease, Welling 
centre. Full facilities available, 
service, typing and printing 
coffee or tea room. Fully carpeted and JJk 
R easonable rentals. Would suit d 
manufacturer's reps or insurance &rf» 

Phone 723,611 or 788613 evenings , 


■f 


BUTTLE, WILSON A CO. 
Members of the Auckland Stock Exeha/$ 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street. 

Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 46.. ;; 


COMMERCIAL SPA**, 

If you haven't triad TT, . 

WEVBlglfSg 

RING WQTN 
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UEB waves investment flag in the ‘mainland’ Investment unit clears path through labyrinth 

n WCI- 


riirisltii urch C'orrespcmdeiii 

THE Auckland-based 
conglomerate UEB Industries 
is gelling ready In add another 
two legs to its three-legged 
operation. 

Managing director Rob 
Twlcastle sees UEB in the 
future running on five legs, 
instead of three present ones of 
packaging, carpets and 
loiinsin. 

At a briefing for financial 
journalists in Christchurch, 
the UEB executive team 
ha.sn'l denied that one area for 
immediate expansion will be 
energy. 

Hut details weren’t 
lurthcommg as the function 
was largely to show the flag in 
the .south and give the message 
tu liie local media that 
invest meat in the "mainland” 
.still figured in the future. 

'Die company's investments 
now total $21 million, ranging 
from motor hotels in Picton lo 
a wool scour and carpet 
complex in Invercargill. 

■flip majority of these 
activities have only recently 


come under the UEB 
umbrella, with the most 
publicised being the Trans 
Holdings tourist business. 

The tourist gamble seems to 
have paid off for UEB and 
Truns boss Don Mundell has 
joined the UEB board as Bn 
executive director. 

Though he has now moved to 
Auckland, Mundell says the 
worst of the tourist slump is 
over. The uncertainties of 
Government policy, air fares 
and the over-valued New 
Zealand dollar have all been 
removed, he believes, and the 
industry is poised for further 
strides. 

But Mundell doesn't see the 
future with tourism from 
exotic sources like Japan, 
Western Europe and the 
Lrnited .States. The Australian 
connection, under which Trans 
prospered, is still the bread 
and butter of New Zealand 
tourism. 

“The number of bed nights 
spent in the country is the 
name of the game,” he says. 
“And compared with 
Americans and Japanese, the 



begin as recent decisbi. hv Peter Isaac 

future economic 

lake effect. * v ®**i; FSpITE a widespread 

-nss »=£? 


ROB TEDCASTLE 
contemptuous of Interference. 

Australians spend twice the 
time and longer in New 
Zealand. That's where the 
money is.” 

Mundell says the fuss over 
cheap fares to Europe doesn't 
really help the local industry, 
ns most using them to come 
here are VFAs (visiting 
friends and relatives). 

He says the merger with 


DON MUNDELL ... worst of 
slump over. 

UEB has paid off expected 
rlividends financially, and with 
the tourist sector’s seasonal 
liquidity, provides a valuable 
cushion. 

“Since merging with UEB 
the number of approaches to 
us with tourist projects has 
trebled," he says. But he 
admits Trans doesn’t want to 
rush tilings because it still has 


M 

kgSgtafiJ 

I.YN PAPI'S 


corner turned. 


Through ekxfluni movements, damn of Copenhagen's Royal Danish Ballet demonstrate their mastery <A this, the most demanding an Conn 




Come with us to half the world and more 
To all the beauty it has to offer. Be it in 
Europe, the Middle East or America. 

Or across the vast expanse that is 
Asia-And the way, eqjoy a special kind of 

7g inflight service. From gentle hostesses in A 
““— kebayasL Who'll care for you ft 


Jy they know how. 


yet to iivercnme the downturn 
in the Fijian side of the 
business. 

Mundell lakes a hard-nosed 
line on airport development, n 
sore point in Christchurch. 

He says it makes no sense 
feu- Christchurch to pretend it 
will be anything more than a 
gateway to Australia, and 
discounts parochial pressure 
for direct flights from North 
America und elsewhere. 
Except he dues lament the 
direct Fiji flight, scrapped by 
Air New Zealand before It had 
a chance lo prove itself. 

Mundell's typical tourist 
arrives in Auckland and then 
travels south where must of 
the time is spent looking at lire 
seeiierv, lx?tore flying out to 
Australia. Anything else is 
illogical and wuuld disturb the 
ge ncr a 1 pa 11 erii of t r a vel 
within the country. 

Against the luxurious 
Ixurkdrop ol Hie Trans-owned 
Chateau Regency. the UEB 
team waxed optimistic a hind 
llie future of the economy. 

Chairman Lyn Hupps says 
die corner has I wen turned and 
soon Ihe flow »l population 
back into the cixmlry will 


as it had with tourism 
He has promised a be.' 
half-year for UEB than bit 
corresponding prKi ,. 

period, despite IndusioaV 
Trans in the accounts du& 
its low season income. 4 
UEB also aims to straw., 
its position in the area ri 
best, known for. The carw- 
duatry has sagged becaa 
New Zealand prices have 
been as competitive mbit- 
devaluation, and AushaLc 
quotas last year weren’t fflltj 
Managing director 
Tcdcnslle is contempt™-j 
Imreaucrallc interfercw r 
the milk ortNq 
controversy and equally fc 
c:ir|jet printing row. 

He says the latter b 
pruved beneficial in the tj ; - 
run ns UEB was 
develop its own :■ 
rival the Millilran. Bar. 
milk debate, Tedcastlti- 
UEB is close to givingi>i>. 
mid has lost its two tor- 
year lend with its hap 
licence, because of pi'., 
obstacles. 

UEB can unly awn > 
outcome of the Gownr--. 
emit m it tee studying 
matter but don't be surp. 
il it quietly licks its 
and tic-dares defeat tu ■ 
bureau mils 

It's a lesson the wt;■ 
will keep in mind in W 
act ivities ami TedcastJewid* 
doubt voice his evneem ' 
if commercial vculuiw 4 

Ix'Come pulilicnl foitlsD 
“A company rises orb.: 
whether it's don* 
homework, and there-'* 
place for a Goveror-'- 
interfere when coc--- 
risks are being lab- 
says. 



/ii> \'iu ihInk il ii' iUrrfhrs r*vrprrinuiU'btusf 



The one-stopgukkjj 

New Zealand busing 


r W » ■» foreign mv^lors 
True, the main objective of 
lhe unit is to prevent those 
Lor stories of recent years 
In which it appears that 
massive amounts of overseas 
cash have been turned away 
simply because, say. some 
members of management did 
not meet Immigrat ion criteria. 

But a local Arm doing a good 
Mb can call upon the unit as 
Jell If it seeks to make an 
investment within New 
Zealand. . 

Even so, the investment unit 
has absolutely no executive 
powers. Like Royalty, it can 
only advise and encourage, it 
cannot Issue directives. 

"Wcarea flute rather than a 
brass band," explains unit 
director Irving Gair, "we are 
generalists.” 

Gair sees his task as a 
question of putting the right 
people In touch with one 
another - and then making 
sure that each party gets what 
it wants. 

A persistent problem with 
overseas investment is the 
way in which substantial deals 
have been on the verge of 
conclusions, then have stalled 
- often because of a minor 
hitch. 

Hie unit also serves as a 
single centre of inquiry. In the 
past, overseas Investors have 
been amazed at the sheer 
sophistication of the 
bureaucracy in a nation of 
three million. 

They have often found 
themselves locked into an 
endless revolving door of 
control and local government 
liuro.il/cracics, shuttling all 
the time between departments 
trying lo find (he man who can 
give them a decision. 

Gair's aim is to make sure 
they avoid the maze. And if the 
overseas investor is already In 
it - to pull him out Into the 
daylight. 

‘‘We no longer want to see 
examples of people being 
shunted around," Gair said. 
The unit has three ob¬ 
jectives: to assist all investors 
in researching their projects; 
to ensure that applications 
flow quickly through Govern¬ 
ment departments; and to 
streamline Investment 
proposals into areas where the 
cash can do the most good. 

The overall theme tune of 
the new state agency is to get 
the message through lo 
Government departments that 
speed Is important. 

In other words, If money iB 
«pt waiting it is quite likely to 
go cold. 

The unit also has an overall 
«mi-marketlng function to 
increase” the number of 
investment proposals In the 
n Bnt industries. 

h part, the brief for the new 
makes this comment: 
There is evidence that 
existing consent procedures 
, projects have been 
round somewhat burdensome 


and complex, particularly for 
overseas investors." 

At the same time, the unit 
exists to draw attention to the 
growing range of Government 
Incentives. 

Among these incentives are 
the export manufacturing 
investment allowance of up to 
20 per cent and the regional 
investment allowance which 
tries to lure Industry into the 
remoter areas. 

Tiie unit originated in this 
year's July Budget when 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
admitted that there were some 
startling misconceptions in¬ 
ternationally about the New 
Zealand investment picture. 


The major problem, 
Muldoon said at the lime was 
the widespread view that the 
24.9 per cent foreign equity 
above which approval was 
required was the maximum 
equity holding permitted. 

In fact, it was merely the 
trip switch nt which the 
Government’s own overseas 
investment commission 
became involved. 

Muldoon said: "It should 
now be quite clear that the 
level of equity participation 
will be only a relatively minor 
factor In the assessment of any 
proposal.” 

In effect, the State is now 
welcoming overseas investors 


with a warm smile that has 
replaced the cynical sneer of 
the old attitude. 

Fur example, takeovers of 
companies with assets of less 
than $500,000 and the pur¬ 
chases of assets of less than 
$500,000 now receive automatic 
approval, unless there is a 
direct conflict with the good-of- 
thc-country guidelines. 

At the same time, the issue 
of new shares by a company to 
an overseas stockholder now 
requires no approval, 
providing that the foreigner 
docs not buy in total more than 
25 per cent of any class of 
share. 

The unit’s importance is 


basically the "come right on 
in” attitude and its cross 
departmental overview. All 
investment benefit in¬ 
formation from hulk power 
concessions lo environmental 
emission regulations are 
available from a single source. 

The inherent problem with 
the new unit however, seems to 
Ire that it has no executive 
override. It cannot cut in on an 
operational basis. 

The only way the unit can 
dynamite an uverseas investor 
out of a bureaucratic logjam is 
to use powers of persuasion. 

"Our aim," Gair said "is to 
encourage a positive attitude 
toward investment." 



IRVINE GAIR..."we 
generalists". 
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h uiness 

New Zealand’s most comprehensive 
service costs only $85.00 per year- flhoVJc 

The 20th edition of The New Zealand BufljD^ ^t^ 
—. the country’s oldest established a ?£ or nmdu**y| 

business directory - contains detailed ^ 

10,000 companies and trading 0*8“ . ... 

throughout the country. p 

In the 20th edition, 800 new 
publication has been substantially reviaw- 

There are five invaluable, cr °?flL 0I that &*■ ^ 
including the very successful newjnd _ back t0 , 
aidiarles and associates and traces 
companies. ' NB* - j 

For inunediate delivery, fill Jo “jj sf(* issue. = 
Bcriptlon Service Coupon elsewhere inN»«. 



We know where we’re going 


Repco New Zealand Limited 1978-79: 

500 people skilled in high technology; millions of 
parts for cars, farm machinery, bridges; sales ™ 
29.7%; profit up 38.8%; export sales up 13.5%. 

Repco New Zealand Limited 1979-80: 
We’ll do even better. 



REPCO 

We’re on the move 
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Far-flung branches retain name 


by Stephen Bell 
ITEL, the only IBM look-alike 
to gain a foothold in the New 
Zealand market, has been 
pulled out of its financial 
troubles and “loss of 
credibility", by the sale of its 
data products business to 
National Semiconductor. 

The Australian and New 
Zealand operations, though, 
have been left in limbo for 
another few months, together 
with South America. 

While the rest of the world's 
Itel offices were shifted at high 
speed under a brand new 
umbrella company, to be 
known as National Advanced 
Systems Corporation, these 
portions temporarily continue 
under the Itel name. 

There is every possibility 
that these offices will also be 
absorbed Into NASC In the 
near future, say Itel 
spokesmen. But it is possible 
that they will be left as Itel, or 
even treated In some other 
way. 

The sale of data products, 
for an undisclosed sum, was 




COMPUTERS 

pushed through so quickly that 
National Semiconductor had 
no time to investigate the 
affairs of the more far-flung 
branches. 

This, said Australian 
managing director Bruce 
Egginton, was the primary 
reason why their fate has been 
deferred for the time being. 

It may be sfgnificant that 
Itel Australia ran at a profit in 
the year's second quarter, 
while the data products 
operation as a whole made a 
$60 million loss. If it were 
necessary to defer the ab¬ 
sorption of some national 
operations into NASC, the 


Australian office was one of 
the safer prospects. 

Yet speculation persists that 
there might be some 
justification for treating the 
Pacific area on a different 
basis permanently. 

One possibility is that there 
could be a deal brewing with 
Hitachi, the Japanese com¬ 
pany which supplies Itel'a 
large processors, while 
National Semiconductor takes 
care of the smaller end. 

Hitachi has been curiously 
inactive In Australia, In the 
past, leaving some large 
contracts to compatriot 
Facom. 

Whatever happens, Itel's 
relationship with Hitachi is 
likely to continue, said 
Egginton. The contract 
between the two companies Is 
assignable and can be tran¬ 
sferred to the new company. 

NASC is wholly owned by 
National Semiconductor, but 
profits, from the beginning of 
1980 onward, will be split 50-50 
with Itel. 

For the remaining quarter of 


1979, Itel will stand the full 
impact of any losses made by 
the new company, but equally, 
said Itel data products 
president John Clark, it could 
benefit from the whole of any 
profits made. 

The new company, Clark 
pointed out, will not be bur¬ 
dened with any liability. The 
long delivery schedule an¬ 
nounced by IBM for its 4300 
series places these machines 
at a disadvantage in com¬ 
petition with Itel. The new link, 
Clark says, removes the issue 
of Itel’s viability. 

Itel will Invest $7.5 million in 
NASC by the end of this year, 
and, will be later given a 
chance to buy $20 million 
worth of preferred stock; an 
opportunity which will 
probably be taken up. 

Major task for the new 
company will be to quickly 
dispose of the 60 machines 
built for it by National 
Semiconductor and not yet 
sold. The cost of these 
machines is the major factor 
in Itel’s second-quarter losses. 


Data General introduces 

freedom of choice. 


You know wlnit IBM hits to distributed data prncvsMiip. 


oiler. May he you know wlnu the 
others have to oiler. Now it's 
lime you found out what makes 
our ECLIPSE’ Data Systems the 
mn.Ni inlel/ieeni l'Iiojcv for \mir 


Ask its about coinpuiihiliiN. 
for instance. And ask where we 
rank in interactive capabilities. 

We’ll be happy to let you 
know our l:(’UI J SJ* sienis 


niter you a wide range of 
compatible systems and one of 
ihc best interactive computing 
capabilities in the business. 

But don't take our word for 
ii Jusl ask Ihc compolilion. 


I understand ECLIPSE Data Systems are pari of the broadest line of 
COBOL-compalible business systems available, and are supported by an 
exclusive Advanced Operating System (AOS), a full range of languages, 
and software tools. Please send me the complete details. 


Company 
Address _ 



IrDataGeneral 


Mail lit DdLiGeik'ijI Nutt ZcjiunJ Limited 

PO n.u 47U. Wdiingim. 
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po°iky undem^ourt leaves wage fixing responsibility clouded 

HARD on the heels of thp lust ihc, pj. ... c ... .... __ .. _ __ .. . .. 


HARD on the heels of the just than Friendship 
completed review of in- Air NewjBL 
ternattonal aviation policy, the relieved of aTlw 4 ^ 


lernational aviation policy, the 
Transport Ministry is about to 
review domestic aviation 
policy. 

The long-awaited review of 
international policy is now 
with the Government walling 
for decisions. 

And to complete the 
ministry's survey of all 
aspects of Lhe transport scene 
internally and externally, the 
domestic market's operations 
are to come under the officials' 
scrutiny. 

Third-level airlines, air 
charier and air taxi work 
carried out by aero clubs and 
flying schools, safety stan¬ 
dards and flight training, and 
the operation of licensing and 
fare fixing procedures, will be 
included in the survey. 

The review will follow the 
deliberations of the Transport 
Ministry committee on 
licensing set up by the 
Government earlier in the 
year. 

Deliberations on that subject 
are drawing to a close and the 
officials’ recommendations 
will be with the Government 
shortly. 

Most attention in the 
licensing review has focused 
on road transport, but air 
services licensing has been 
another issue for the officials. 

Hie idea of allowing an 
operator to sub-lease his 
authorised routes to another 
firm is being considered. 

it was originally mooted last 
year during abortive 
discussions on developing a 
policy to help third-level 
operators improve their 
standards and extend (heir 
service range. 

Those discussions became 
associated with others on the 
less economic parts of Air New 
Zealand's domestic network. 

A change was mooted tu the 
Air Services Licensing Act 
allowing an operator (in effect 
Air NZ), to contract the ser¬ 
vice out to a third level airline. 
Air New Zealand or possibly 
the Government would then 
assist the third level company 
to buy suitable equipment so 
the existing service could bo 
carried on at on acceptable 
level of frequency, safety, and 
capacity to all concerned. 

Smaller centres would not 


TEtt, Special Correipcmdent 

J! U ^ ed fl flnandjfi: - HB Arbitration Court 

P Wld| n* n E ■ffion the other day, to 
service; and thlJfhSj drivers and their em- 

a settlement which 


they C from that reached In 

P 1 ®?- ■ BEtlon only In the term 

lnrt e f C ° ncept ^ M 2 rather than 10 months) has 
‘ock of a suitable 2 5 many unanswered 

enthllRlftnm I.. .. . It” . . _ .L, mlnrlo nf lha 


enthusiasm for jQ* "Lions in the minds of the 
SrilesTo that dispute. 

also waned con^derttfr; “probably the most un- 
One outcome $: «iisfactory feature of the four 
ministry’s lt CM|i J' JjJJSng dispute was the 
domestic aviation jSSaly, ever present in 
could be the axingola* Sfminda of the negotiators, 
S eivkes Llcendog^ ceated by the absence of a 
One body of opbiia,. . ear gtatement of the 
the ministry asserts(i,. Government's intentions 
authority serves « » i^ards wages policy in the 
purpose in assistjul run up to this year’B wage 
development of ^ ^und. 
aviation and that h E ; nils year there was no 
respects it is haraM ‘ shortage of ideas on what 

It Is argued that bit change should be made to the 
regulated envIroDnwb wage fixing system, 
would change to ahcrlHh ; The Employers' Federation 
Zealand’s and garted off In May with the 
overwhelming poslliaii release of “Balance In¬ 
market. Bargaining", followed by the 

On the other htie» Federation of Labour’s 


officials are aigtoq^l "minimum 


authority’s operettas' 
the prosperity of la'e 
airlines because theirpj 
are controlled. 

Why, the argnniEla 
should an airline or 
aero club not beaNetoi- 
more than Air New Zai' 
domestic fares on a pane; 
route? If the market«iOfc 
that, what is wrong? 

Another area llfcn ti 
examined is (herded' 
aero clubs and so a r. 
possess air charleraedu. 
licences. 

Several larger dubic-pei 
quite extensive anil ka 
networks, but it'sarg.edi; 
those activities iwsi 
ancillary to the ctoi is* 
purposes. 

In the agricultr.'i'- 1 
there's been an rp- 
about the effects dW-i 
on the top dressing b^-- 
While the liceurtnl ^ 
may not make W 
change In the short im¬ 
policy review will 
look at the orderly ^ 
metil of avlHtlia 
country. . 

The question la ■R.'J 
orderly devekipmol 
best fostered, andrtJJJ 
will involveany major 
emphasis within the W* 


wage" 


lose their air links; llicy would emphasis within tne» 
jusl be served by aircraft other - as a whole. _ _ 

Pthink . coungSS 

THINK .'... WORD PRO® 

THINK . 


eoncept In July, and latterly by 
the Engineers Union’s claim 
for Indexation of wages to the 
Consumers Price Index. 

Instead of a rational and 
joint discussion on the merits 
of these various ideas, June 
and July were marked by 
skirmishings by the parties to 
obtain their particular point of 
view. 

Take the minimum living 
wage; the FOL chose to 
establish this concept In the 
Arbitration Court, with the 
consequence that the 
Government wa9 virtually 
forced to hasten the demise of 
the General Wage Order 
system, given the very real 
practical problems of im¬ 
plementing an MLW. 

With no General Wage Order 
legislation, free wage 
bargaining became even more 
"free", as the formal legal 
constraint on the cost of living 
being argued in conciliation 
was removed. 

This allowed the Arbitration 
Court to conclude that — 
legally — there was no im¬ 
pediment to an award being 
registered with a coat of living 
indexation clause.- 
Prior to Us repeal, this was 
prevented by the General 
wage Orders Act although In 


practice the cost of living was 
implicitly taken account of in 
the trend setting awards. 

The irony of the recent 
changes in the legislation is not 
that there Is less freedom 
given to the wage negotiating 
parties by the 1979 

Remuneration Act but more. 

Previously, the Economic 
Stabilisation Act 1948 gave the 
Government very wide 

ranging powers to pasB any I 
regulation it saw fit to control 
wages, a power used, 

throughout the 1970s in a 
number of ways. 

The uncertainty created by 
the Economic Stabilisation Act 
has been partly removed by 
making the ground rules on 
Government intervention 
more apparent in the 
Remuneration Act. For 
example, Intervention is 
statutorily not now possible in 
decisions made by the Ar¬ 
bitration Court or by the 
named wage fixing tribunals, 
whereas prior to the passage of 
the Remuneration Act there 
was no legal impediment to the 
Government setting aside a 
decision of the Court. ] 

On the other hand, the | 
Government can intervene in 
individual negotiations, a 
power that is proably very 
necessary in New Zealand's 
case where the future of free 
wage bargaining Ib directly 
related to obsessively frail 
wage relativities. 

The union movement 
however, saw the 
Remuneration Act as a major 
assault on its freedom to reach 
any agreement it liked with 
employers, whatever the 
tactics used by either side. 

But how realistic Is the view 
held by most unions and many 
employers, that free wage 
bargaining means wage 
settlements at any price? 

It has never been true In 
New Zealand that the 
negotiating parties have been 
able to do this. 

“Free” wage bargaining is s 
concept with boundaries, just 
as "freedom” in any workable 
democracy in bounded by what 
is acceptable to the majority. 

The problem is how to 
establish and Identify the 
boundaries beyond which 
particular or general levels of 
wage settlements “should" not 

In this context no govern- 
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have risen by 18-20 per cent. 

Apart from the large gap 
between these figures and the 
11-12 per cent employers 
consider reasonable to avoid 


than on economic con- 
sideral tons¬ 
il also explains the ner¬ 
vousness of any government 
to delegate the responsibility 


damage to export com- for major wage fixing matters 
petiliveness, such a large rise to legal bodies. 


OPINION 


menL can abdicate its share of 
responsibility for such a major 
economic parameter as the 
movement in wages. 

To do so would throw the 
responsibility on to unions and 
employers. 

For reasons yet to be ex¬ 
plained adequately to the 
parties and the public, the 
Government judged that the 
parties did not appreciate the 
role that wages play In the 
wider economy In the proposed 
level of settlement of the 
drivers' award at the time it 
stepped In with the threat of 
regulation. 

Can one assume that the 
Arbitration Court's decision on 


the drivers was a wise 
judgment in the economic 
sense which the Government 
considered so Important? It is 
difficult to see this. 

The action of the Govern¬ 
ment and unwittingly Lhe 
court, had the effect of 
allowing some other major 
awards to settle before the 
drivers' settlement was finally 
promulgated and in that way, 
the 1979-80 wage round will 
probably settle 2-3 percentage 
points less than it would have 
had the drivers' conciliated 
settlement of September 11 
been allowed to stand. 

If that had not happened, 
wage costs in 1979-80 would 


in gross wages coupled with 
the recent 6-8 per cent cut in 
taxes would put an inflationary 
head of steam under the 
economy that would create 
major problems for govern¬ 
ment economic policy next 
year. 

Like many of the General 
Wage Order decisions in 


All of this seems to put the 
responsibility for economic 
policy in the wages area back 
with the Government. 

II also leaves the question of 
how that responsibility should 
be exercised in the market¬ 
place, very much up in the air. 

If neither unions, employers, 
nor the court (and this may be 
unfair on the latter without 


recent years, the court’s u " 

decision in the drivers’ case jLjSR 

seemed more concerned with appreciate the wider 


the preservation of good in¬ 
dustrial relations, than with 
the wider economic issues. 

It Is much easier to see the 
side effects of an unacceptable 
court decision on Industrial 
relations than it is on the 
economy, so this perhaps 
explains the predilection of 
legnl bodies in the industrial 
relations arena to fix attention 
on industrial relations rather 


Issues, it seems that "free” 
wage bargaining leaves the 
Government and ultimately 
Parliament, very much in¬ 
volved in lhe wage fixing area, 
as It haa always been. 

The question for the 
Federation of Labour, the 
Employers’ Federation and 
the Government, In Lhe course 
of their wages policy 
deliberations, over the next 
few months is just how much? 
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The whole story 
of the New Zealand 
computer industry 
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We present 8 more of our ; s0 5~J f Bndil$* 
workshop/seminars on the tecbwqueS ,^ 
designing for efficiency in data capture ,.>.i 
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|j h ? 100 paaa Computer Book is the one end only 
ft nual survey and census of the New 2ealarfd data pro*. 
** ln 0 industry. A section of-in-depth, feature article? 
***fs topics like the small computer market *nd flovern- 
policies towards computing and the.employmant 
1 nation in the data processing Industry. • * 

The Computer Book also Includes-a compreh^iV® - 

|« in a of all hardware and softwarp suppliers : -jnd 

Jfnputer bureaux in New Zealand atid en up-tO'date. 
nsus of all computer instailatiohs in the country. • y.! 
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Downturn forces rethink Success demands ris| ak i ng and investment in new technology 

nc'PDti r« v e nhnnoe and nohfoveri mitvess. IT IS vital to New Zealand s and luwnmowers Into deslon bat. I 


AUSTRALIAN manufac- penditure cut back that in 1975, 
turers, generally, of necessity total capital expenditure on 
had a very protected market In machinery and equipment had 
the formative stages of in- dropped by 7.3 per cent on the 
dustry building. As a result, previous year. It wasn’t until 
and in time,, they become the end of 1978 that capital 


complacent. 

They did not think 


expenditure reached the level 
of the 1974 year, when tariffs 


necessary to Invest In updating were changed, 
products and technology to The .Australian manufac- 
provide consumers with the turera had to reassess their 
latest products available overall total business activity 
overseas at competitive and change their strategies 
prices, even allowing for the with the new tougher business 
much higher cost of Australian climate before them. 


labour and 
overheads. 


associated 


The Immediate action by 
those that survived was to 


In 1974, the Whitlam Labour prune all overheads, and 
Government decided to reduce Improve their overall ef- 
tariffs on all imported goods ficiency and methods to enable 
by 25 per cent. This had a them to carry on in the short 
dramatic effect on the term. 

manufacturing industry in a Further, (o compete with 
short space of time. advanced overseas 

Almost immediately, technology, it called for a 
competitive goods started to reassessment of expenditure 
flow into tho - marketplace, in the medium-term to update 
selling to (he consumer at technology and product 
lower prices than those goods development, making the local 
manufactured in Australia. products comparable to or 
The short-term result was better than those imported, 
predictable. Sales and profits Through moat urgent 
of local manufacturers were competitive circumstances, 
significantly reduced and not choice, Australian 


manufacturers cut back 
production and reduced 
capital expenditure. 


manufacturers were forced to 
find "a better way". 

Many companies accepted 


So quickly was capital ex- the challenge, reacted to 


change and achieved success. 
Those who did not phased out 
or perished. 

Of the II major manufac¬ 
turers of white goods, em¬ 
bracing washing machines, 
refrigerators, freezers, 
operating in 1974, five now 
remafn as a result of 
acquisition or cessation of 
business. 

Sunbeam Australia, has 
reacted well to changed cir¬ 
cumstances and has become a 
more dynamic and efficient 
company. 

Sunbeam Australia sales 
rose by 98 per cent from 1B74 to 
1979, and profits by 245 per 
cent for the corresponding 
period. 

Up to 1974, Sunbeam 
Australia, manufactured 
locally 98 per cent and Im¬ 
ported 2 per cent of the 
products ft sold in Australia. 
By 1977, the locally 
manufactured percentage 
dropped to 88 per cent. 

But today this has risen to 89 
per cent as a result of con¬ 
tinuous improvement in ef¬ 
ficiency and methods. 

Many of these were designed 
in Australia and will be used 
by the corporation on a 
worldwide baBls. 


IT IS vital to New Zealand’s 
overall economy that you 
increase your exports and 
compete in world markets. 
Certainly the Government has 
recognised the need for ex¬ 
ports by providing excellent 
incentive grants. 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment has tangibly played Us 
part in creating increased 
export opportunities for local 
manufacturers. 

New Zealand manufacturers 
have had some remarkable 
export success stories, which 
are examples of how 
imagination, hard work and 
enterprise have enabled them 
to compete in world markets 
with excellent success, where 
previously they would not have 
had a remote chance. 

But, to compete, 
manufacturers must invest In 
updating toolmaking and 
research and development. 

Sunbeam Australia is selling 
products It designed in 
Australia on a worldwide 
basis. Three years ago we 
would have been extremely 
sceptical of such success. 

Sunbeam New Zealand, 
having learnt from this suc¬ 
cess, is now selling frypans 
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ana luwnmowers Into deslon I 

Australian markets and the 
competing successfully ThrougKW 
against Sunbeam Australia, stage an rawSlSf 
The financial rewards they sJSldbetS?S 
have achieved have spurred to eitaMhhvTO 
them on to greater efforts to expectations 0 "“‘f 

export * 0n Wdng tha fcj 

Those countries and those P|’ 00 * 8 l l from 
organisations that will attain jrtwpolnt we enajS 
success nre those which learn ™ m «t critical 
to lake advantage of change. ® n “ r e programme. 
That remain receptive to new ‘Q rm watlon and fat 
ideas and new methods. °‘ adverUrliji 

Since 1974 retail sales of P The^Sage^S.^ 
portable appliances in verttatngc« 
Australia have doubled. In 1974 concepts. mSSS 
total retail sales were $110 demonstratlcolS. 
million. By 1978 they reached public relation 
$22h million. By this Umlias,,, 

It requires enthusiasm and conducted two » 
prudent risk-taking as the key research project r 
elements of organisations to a wealth o( tJn 
make a decision to Invest or on foe prodocl 50 $ 
increase Investment In new forget raaTkti, 
technology and innovation. promotable (utr 


,he ^^ -awssa foot 

stage an aS&KKrolMB^faU.thenaU housewives), made up of 
ahoiUdbeused^/.Knne before is of little adults in foe 3(H0 year age 

».sjSr £ Es SKgsg: 

entire progiSS Signal demonstration, Productinto the category of a 
formufiSSyAS Sd Arm media plans, considered purchase. 
of foe aS^- tfoSale material, ad- The advertising agency was 
pmmotlmalS^^tfi support literature, briefed to prepare four 
The Riaoo Z? • jTLu. nrice alternative advertising con- 

vertisingX^tt *Mepi 1 ' ls *™>» new ' cepls ' whlch T’u pre ;!£lj led 

ctmcmtf/ Sa «d to turn on both on consumer, in May, 1076 
daSt^atoSf- « and the trade None of the approaches 

pubUcreS, Su, to total marketing achieved the objective of 
By thtita,,. gatoge of which price la only common eating 'the total food 
conducted to wfcomPOMot. It should preparation system concept, 
research pnS.?! Tr iton™ the primary The product in each case was 
turn* b JJniAw perceived as a replacement to 

m the ptoLf5? 5Sconsumer 'aunch should their existing product, 
.__ vnwKi jss / _. . ag»hid»v« aenerallv a Sunbeam mlx- 


|\ TOUCHER commercial climate is forcing businessmen tn 
seek “a better way" of operating. Australian Sunbeam 
Corporation managing director Krvin C'oshman shares some 
practical insights into proven marketing techniques used to 
achieve that "better way" through the creation of market 
expansion, greater sales nnd increase profitability. 


"better way". 

At this stage 
vlnced that Ihere is i - 1 
of substantial 
issue Is to presfalfep 

in such a way ail*^ 

foe full sales pot *** 1 
tallied. 

The aspect 


mane a uaimvii wv iiirrat ui — —— y*"ie« *»* . * - , . nnliioufl a 

increase Investment In new forget markti, f;N planned to acn » 

technology and innovation. promotable Iqiri.atariinumimpact. Ampl 
•nils tremendous growth has associated with Days ' be ■“"EE* l Z^tn thS v 
come about aa a result of two The adverllilq ^ pipeUne stocking pri , 

factors. should be briefed bj wuumer advertising launch t 

alternative adygfai By the time foe launch to the I 

• The injection of a cents and packim* consumer 1 b effected, we have r 

multitude of new products into designed tomitV the right product at the right c 

the marketplace; and product In »a mil i in lhe r,ght pta S e flt S* 

• The correct promotion and agpe^, right lime presented tn its F 

advertising of these products ^ most saleable light with ' 

as well as existing products. ■ : . minimum impact. I 

The past year has seen the The programme does not J 

largest number of new product end with the launch. We then < 

innovations in the history of need to follow-up by I 

the Australian portable ap- monitoring take off in foe early f 

pliance market. Seventy per product life through post- f 

cent of the products currently F I testing the advertising, to 1 

available to the Australian determine awareness recall, j 

consumer were not available I 1 U and communication of[product 

five years hko l M fcslurcs &nd dghc€ its j to 

Australian portable ap- * user satisfaction 

pliance marketers have ^ foe product; to dotermtn® 

recognised the need to be able ^ w ® ^ not achieve 

to react quickly to change. j ; |l/ .rie. potential and 

y : . "•>■4 take corrective action, and to 1 

There has been a fun- ■■ i ;.•( •. ' •. -• f determine the need for BUpport 1 

dainental change in direction ■ j t t] advertising end timing of sales 1 

within the Industry — . . .I.i' li promotion programmes. 

Australian marketers are v'j/Out of this follow-up we may 1 

designing and releasing new '\k-'V ' also determine (hat a phase 

products with not only their KEVIN CASHftW * foe product correcting user 

own objectives, but also with '‘better way". detklencleB is a viable 

the consumer, in mind. .. ... n: proposition. 

In retrospect we have . At r A . 1 this is the 

discovered the obvious — If the iSuilfalK Uied In all new 

consumer wants it, we can sell « suiwtaniiai product development-launch 

It. Thus, all strategies «is not Infallible, 

designed to create and expand jj Bl * 5 l a jJ J* Important aspect 

markets begin with foe con- foe full sal P® t “ of the technique U the follow- 
sumer. fo ined - , .. \ 

It is of little consequence The aspect Hw ^ bave mfl dea mistake, 

whether we consider n product often overlool® *' ■* need to know why and 
concept to be exciting. The key handled. 11 IjfPpened so that In 

to its success is that tho con- integral part jMiulure the mistake does not 

sumcr considers U to be ex- of the n r r 

citing. packaging tog'“jj*?#. 'J 7 ®* ® potential new 

But, tiie tool for success is But consider ^ P®duct introduction into the 
Lhe critical analysis of amounts Of ^ s iV® **ange became 
product, pricing, advertising, both areas. j "“JNe. The product was a 
promotional and distribution Packaging I* on fl PPHa nce 

strategies, the combination of OI ^ relation B J opepate aB 8 l °- 

which is referred lo os the SSfld as» , Ml JS' 6 P e ® d 
marketing mix. *S fl ing T . 2 J ., 8 tw i . grlnder - 

Markets have to be created max imIsethelo^^ ' stlich^ ° n ’ f ve optlonal 

- they don’t just hanoen " ,l i IJ 4 . u were available 

First, If we are to establish ,mp “ ' S® P rod ? t ' 

whether Uie product concept la T^f . Li, Yj 8 the [ act that 

viable, then considerable “up in ** 

front" expenditure in con- at ® 

sumer rMMrnh is vital Thin refined 1 U 1 PProximately double 

alternative products, 
the alternatives 
considerably inferior). 
P!? ce point was well 
SJ. .^ 10 ° dollars, a 
ffi? logical barrier at 
h!' for portable appliances 
“Australia at that stage, 
turner research projects 
carried out to determine 
-‘nar foe Australian market 
for a combination 
, at such a price level. 
ii C ff s ? mer reaction wbb 
that we immediately 
g ** 0 Proceed, 
^dlapenged with the 
st age 0 f product con- 
2 f««rch because we 
hot alter the design, The 
JJt was sourced from foe 

Sri5^? ndwetMiuldnot 

P^wifo foe tooUng. 

f foe initial product 
research came foe 
11 n Petitioning. It was 
;, g t0 position the 
. ® a mixer or. blender 


treated as an 1 
advertisings 
maximise the I 

impact. 
These ad' 


the consumer, in mind. 

In retrospect we have 
discovered the obvious — if the 
consumer wants it, we can sell 
It. Thus, all strategies 
designed to create and expand 
markets begin with the con¬ 
sumer. 

It is of little consequence 
whether we consider n product 
concept to be exciting. The key 
to its success is that tho con¬ 
sumer considers U Lo be ex¬ 
citing. 

But, Uie tool for success is 
Lhe critical analysis of 
product, pricing, advertising, 
promotional and distribution 
strategies, the combination of 
which is referred Lo as the 
marketing mix. 

Markets have to be created 
— they don’t just happen. 

First, if we are to establish 
whether Uie product concept Is 
viable, then considerable “up 
front" expenditure in con¬ 
sumer research is vital. This 
research should not only in¬ 
volve the consumer ac¬ 
ceptability of the product 
concept, but also, the con¬ 
sumer’s price perception. 

At this point we must also 
Isolate and define precisely the 
target market as well as the 
correct product positioning. 

Based on the results of this 
concept research, a decision : 
must be taken as to whether, 
we proceed or cancel. If the 
concept has merit and is 
capable of being manufac¬ 
tured within the cost bounds 
Indicated in the concept _ 
research then ■ w,e should 
proceed to the next stage. 

lhe . product concept must 
then bo refined .in terms Of 
alternative design and feature 
combinations in line with the * 


u_: ■ 1 ' - W 'm - ■ -i. 


research. The refined alter-; ..'brodue* 
native products should he built .impossible, 
in prototype' form, and once : -tp the 
again preference tested' ait jjjnafWh 
varying price points with;;.*"Tbe-c ; 
consigners to identify foe most;*"- 
saleable combination • 


pre-tested * TO 

fafUted ufjjl 

presentation ci^ 
achieved In 
stimulation, 
product- 
mupjcatjML fit 
At .thls-.W 1 ^ 
defined! • 

a) Tbft f^i 


(2) We 


the 

unless 
inmoy 
wan' 


M 


media ‘ 


<V«J 


L[ i* 


perceived as a replacement to 8 
their existing product, P 
generally a Sunbeam mix- u 
master food mixer. 

The only exception to this 
was an 8-in-l concept, which a 
totally confused everybody. 
Even to the extent that foe 11 
respondents did not know what s 
came in the package. * 

But there were enough D 
positive aspects associated r 
with one of the concepts to 
pursue the avenue further. 
This concept was refined by 
changing the presenter from a 
personality to a credible 
housewife in the target age 
group, and by altering the 
construction and mood of the 
commercial to create interest 
first in the food and then in how 
the end-result was achieved. 

These simple revisions to the 
commercial were included and 
the concept re-tested. 

The packaging concept was 
based also on "the total food 
preparation system" concept 
to tie-in with the commercial. 
Each panel on the carton 
explained one function of the 
product. 

The product was released to 
the trade and media along with, 
product demonstrations, a 
training film, the commercial, 
the carton, point of sale 
material, promotional leaflets 
and pricing, at major functions 
in each state capital and 
provincial centres. 

Samples were supplied to 
journalists and publicity for 
foe product was locked in. 

The kitchen centre was 
launched on television and In 
magazines in March, 1077. We 
exceeded our sales target in 
year l by 180 per cent. 

In conjunction with the 
launch we set up a “kitchen 
centre club" whereby each 
purchaser automatically 
became a member which 
entitled them to additional 
recipes developed for the 
product and special offers on 
attachments through specified 
retailers. 

Mailings were conducted to 
owners on a quarterly basis. 
This was part of foe follow-up 
stage. 

Since the release of foe 
kitchen centre in 1977, we have 
reviewed the product In 
consumer research and earlier 
in 1979, we released the kitchen 
centre electronic, which 
eliminates product deficien¬ 
cies existent In the first model. 
At a higher price still, the new 
kitchen centre is an even 
greater success. 

Thus maximising market 
potential can be achieved for 
, any new product aB long as a 
professional approach ifl 
, adopted, uBing foe correct 
. marketing techniques. • _ 

, What of existing products? 
s How do we go about expanding 
3 an existing market? 
i Many markets do not 
achieve theilr maximum sales. 
t potential for raany^ reasons, 

0 primarily, associated. 
b deficiency in fob marketing 

e mixes of the companies , fo- 
r volved. This may include. J 
d 


strategies, or lack of follow-up, 
to name a few. 

The key to obtaining full 
potential In such a market is to 
critically analyse your 
marketing mix from start to 
finish. Again, this must start 
with the consumer. 

If you identify a product that 
you feel is not achieving full 
potential, take it to the con¬ 
sumer. 

By conducting problem¬ 
solving consumer research 
projects you can identify 
which particular aspect of the 
marketing mix Is deficient and 
take corrective action in that 
area. 

In 1978 we were considering 
the Introduction of a milk 
shake maker on the Australian 
market, but were hesitant 
because a competitor had been 


marketing a similar product 
for several years with limited 
success and milk sales had 
been waning in Australia for 
some time. 

Before taking any decision to 
proceed, a series of group 
discussions on the product 
were held In Sydney. The 
results of these groups in¬ 
dicated Lh&t, in the past, the 
product had been marketed 
specifically as an electrical 
appliance wilh the target 
market defined as adults. 

These groups convinced us 
foal the product needed to be 
positioned as an "in home" 
milk bar with the target 
market being children under 
12. If wc excited the under 12’s 
then the adults would buy lhe 
product. The product should be 
marketed not to adults, but to 


children. I 

The promotional direction | 
for foe product was altered ' J 
dramatically. We needed to .2 
develop a product and ad- 
vertlstng package designed to ftp 
stimulate interest and desire Kj- 
to a totally different market. 

The advertising agency waa Kj 
asked to develop alternative WM 
integrated advertising and Wl 
packaging concepts around the R*, 
product name "Great W ■ 
Shakes". ft 

These commercials were fl| 
pre-tested with the defined 
target market. 

The media strategy was ^ 
designed to have its major K •£:. 
emphasis in children's mor- fi¬ 
ning and afternoon / 
programmes so as to achieve | 
maximum exposure to our 
target market. The carton la 
the greatest attention getter in 
any electrical appliance 
department in Australia. ^ 

The effect has been to ex- R 
pand the market size three- 
fold in one year, and our 
market share is more than 50 SL 
per cent. ,,Cl 



ifr 
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SUNBEAM . , 
need for change 


recognised 


The gold may be gone, but the 
glitter remains. For Nelson 
draughtsman, John Davidson, the 
gold rushes of the late 1800 's are 
an important and exciting part of 
New Zealand's history. And while 
remnants of our national treasure 
trove are still intact, he's setting 
out to preserve the memories. 

In Nelson, Marlborough, the 
West Coast and other parts of 
the country, relics of a pioneer 
period lie abandoned in the wild. 
Machinery from the goldrush era 
stands still and silent. Choked by 
tangled bush, rusting in dripping 
lorests, tar from civilisation. 

Yet much of it is in surprisingly 
good order. 

With maps, books, cameras 
and tramping gear, John 
Davidson makes frequent 
expeditions into lonely, barely 
accessible areas. 

His photographic documentary of 
each historic site is a valuable 
record of a golden passage In 
this country’s past. 


When his extensive, valuable 
project is complete John 
Davidson intends to donate 
photographic records to the 
Nelson Provincial Museum. 

In every civilisation, accurate 
links with the past are carefully 
preserved, even jealously guarded. 

Each year the Mobil 
Environmental Grants programme 
provides cash assistance for 
selected projects which aim to 
protect or enhance the New 
Zealand environment. And lhe 
chance to assist John Davidson 
in his unusual work was one we 
couldn't afford to miss. 


Each year, the Mobil 
Environmental Grants 
Programme provides cash 
assistance to selected projects 
which aim to protect or . .r 
enhance the New Zealand 
environment If you woyJd4M j 
more Information pri M?b|r%a|l 
continuing envlrortrti QrtVai -' 

^ ranKne. pletjgl- 
II Environmdnar|n 
Public Affairs. £^Rffln67 
PO Box 2497, MC 
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Marketing warfare base 


Continued from Page 21. 

This result was achieved 
through critically analysing 
the components of the 
marketing mix for the product 
to Identify whether the op¬ 
portunity existed for market 
expansion by altering direc¬ 
tion of emphasis within any 
component. 

The third technique for 
market expansion Is based on 
"marketing warfare". 

hi 1974, an Australian Im¬ 
porter released a two-slice 
sandwich maker on to the 
Australian market. The 
product was a sleeper until 
1970, at which time this 
competitor poured large ad¬ 


vertising and promotional 
expenditure into the product 
category on the release of a 
new model. 

The result of this advertising 
and promotion was to create 
massive growth in their 
sales. They were, without 
doubt, the market leader in 
that product category with 
virtually no opposition. 

We determined that they had 
made a gross error in the 
product configuration of their 
new model. Adopting a 
strategy which we will call 
"offensive marketing war¬ 
fare", our main consideration 
was their position of strength. 

With this in mind our attack 
on this competitor needed to be 


launched on as narrow a front 
as possible, attacking the 
weakest component of their 
marketing mix, their product. 

Having gone through the 
sieges of our new product 
development strategy, we 
launched our competitive 
product in October, 1077. 

The product difference lay in 
the fact that due to the con¬ 
figuration of our plate design, 
now known as “deep dish", we 
had a major advantage over 
our competitor. 

The Sunbeam product would 
take extra sandwich filling and 
could be demonstrated as 
being capable of preparing a 
sealed egg Jsffle, (as this 
sandwich is known in 


Australia). 

This product was launched 
on television in October. 1977, 
with support magazine ad¬ 
vertising and dealer 
promotions. 

The effect of this new 
product was not only to reduce 
the competitor's sales and 
market share, but also to 
expand the market size by 
some 150,000 units in 12 
months. 

The total market in 1977 was 
500,000. In 1978 it reached 
650,000 units. 

By the end of 1978, we were 
the market leader. 

Once the position of market 
leadership is attained it is easy 
to become complacent. But, at 
this time we knew our com¬ 
petitor was working on the 
launch at yet another model 
which could reverse the 


leadership position. 

We adopted the only strategy 
available to n market leader — 
"defensive marketing war¬ 
fare". Only market leaders 
should adopt this strategy 
(using the old military adage 
— “the best defence is a good 
offence"). 

Throughout 1978, we 
developed a new product 
concept known as the "four at 
a time" sandwich maker, as 
we had determined that once 
again a product deflcioncy 
existed within a certain 
market segment — capacity. 

In November, 1B7B, the 
four-at-a-time sandwich 
maker was released on 
television. 

We had anticipated our 
competitor, as one month later 
they released their version of 
the "four-at-a-tlme" but still 
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Bland Bayne Fenwick Limited has become 
Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Limited. 

Were overjoyed. 


No business is immune to 
change and Insurance Brokers are ness, 
no exception. 

For us, the winds of change v that our Clients in New Zealand will 
are blowing warm, not cool. have even greater access to the 

'' latest developments in interna- 


Clearly they know their busi- 
More still, it’s going to mean 


From the First of October, 
ou r enti re G rou p wi 11. be kn own as 
Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Li¬ 
mited and the name of Bland 
Payne Fenwick will become a 
pleasant memory in many a com¬ 
pany’s filing system. 



tional insurance and we’ll show 
tftem how these will apply to their 
businesses in particular. 

As part of this Group, our in¬ 
ternational buying power will be 

. - . - , increased, as will our resources to 

This change has come about plan on a broader scale. 

as a result of Marsh & McLennan In New Zealand, there’ll be no 

acqumng a greater shareholding in changes to names on doors. Bob 
our broup. ^ , Fenwick is Managing Director. Kevin 

So Marsh & McLennan Fen- Heerdegen is responsible for the 
wick Limited we are. Auckland office, Jim Meikle for Wel- 

solid r ' ng 7 h ? W 5 ,in 9ton and ,Don Harrison looks after 

solid, well respected New Zealand our Christchurch office. 

Broker suddenly felt about beepm- Together with oeoDle vou al- 
ing part of the readyJ<MWvtbe^’.ll continue to offer 

mg Group, we thSi|ipR|en!iceto Clients 

We see this- new chanrie as thaT:,^a/^ Payne Fenwick 


W 


the money hu: 

The effect of fork 
these product , 
marginally l noiM4 
market size in vA 
But, in terms oftu*,, 
profitability, theta* 
was very large WeeT 
Since November, in, 
have been aubjeci to bi 
competitive pre»tn u y 
the previously 
competitor and i wu 
petltor have adopts rh. 
attack” by price culiri 
Once again, wehm, 
for a strategy of 
by price cutting, bah 
again developing i? 
product designed 
further alter the pi 
competitive paramo 
In the short (u:, 
developed a prut:, 
model to attack car 
pclitors In their in: 
strength —the “Md'i 
sandwich maker. 

But, the main ihnSii 
defensive strategy t. 
launched this em 4 i 
again, the products u.i 
marketed were uti'.. 
through consumer resr: 
have deficiencies -! 
plates, and therelom 
associated cleaDlq |ci: 
also, limited appUettk- 
only made toastedoW 
Hence the IimcUJ 
"click chanse" 
maker in October 
True, thla 
greatly expand 
But, the mirW 
structure of the routt 5 -' 
drastically swung 
in our favour. 


Design for 

, exporting 

$ ifniE Industrial designer is 
& the form-giver. The designer 
V* usually takes on the respon- 
iV Jibility for compiling a total 
♦ • and balanced view of the 
i ' problem and then devises an 
| : appropriate form to meet the 
1 stated needs." 

This quotation Is from an 
article In Deslgnscape written 
by Michael Smylhe preslden 
of the New Zealand Society of 
industrial Designers. 

Deslgnscape is the monthly 
magazine of the New Zealand 
industrial Design Council 
which describes its publication 
as "the most comprehensive 
design magazine produced in 
New Zealand or Australia,” 
which it probably Is. And it Is 
conforming solidly to the 
principles outlined by Smythe 
above. 

Although the objective of 
Deslgnscape has always been 
to encourage good design and 
in particular to urge 
manufacturers to attain 
standards entitling them to use 
the visual proof of attainment, 
the council's Dcsignmark, the 
publication has In the paBt 
traversed such fields as arts, 
cralis and architecture. 

But the "stated needs" have 
changed. The contribution of 
the manufacturer to the export 
drive has been notable. The 
declared export goals are even 
more impressive. And good 
design becomes even more 
significant. 

Mcrvyn Probine, assistant 
director general of the DSIH, 
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CHANGING 

YOUR 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMME? 


The Situation 

Your computer programmes 
continually require change 
because your markets or vour 
procedures rhange. Your 
volumes increase and the 
system becomes strained. 

The Problem 

Changing programmes is the 
bane of every programmer’s 
life Dissatisfaction leads to 
delays and errors. 

Documentation— 

A Partial Solution 
Batter documented pro¬ 
grammes are more quickly 
aw more easily changed, 
commercial Computing can 
*upply people to document 
Ww systems. 

Expert Staff 

Cornmercial Computing have 
Jl, P r °8rammers available 

proeramml t0 br,ng Y° ur 
jogrammes up to data. Use 

our programmers could 
own staff for 
«velopment of new systems. 


Charges 

Sr n i 0 m^,M te - af,xed quote 

,i«L onthly fee ° n a p 0r 
statement basis. 

Priority 

lor MCh 

Hcordingly. 


Information 


told the NZ Society of In¬ 
dustrial Designers annual 
conference: "Industrial 
designers have an important 
role in the drive to improve the 
export performance of our 
manufacturers in designing 
products that compete in 
overseas markets in design 
and price and suitability for 
the needs of the market, in 
designing packaging for ex¬ 
port and in designing 
promotional material for 
exporters." 

So Deslgnscape, having 
taken this new view of the 
situation, has re-shaped Its 
editorial policy to give effect to 
the new imperative — design 
for export. 

"New Zealand industry has 
a do it yourself background 
and for a long period designing 
has been the province of 
engineers," editor Jennifer 
King told Admark. "In¬ 
creasingly, we are convincing 
manufacturers that the 
designer's services must be 
employed from the very 
beginning of the project, that 
good design is not just a matter 
of appearance, and that the 
Designmnrk award scheme 
represents an independent 
endorsement of quality and 
value for money and that it 
carries some weight in 
overseas markets." 

King is using export success 
stories to illustrate the bonus 
of good design and has set 
about telling manufacturers of 
the assistance that DSIR and 
DFC can afford. 

With every manufactured 
article that goes overseas, we 
export New Zealand design — 
some good, some bad, some 
horrible. Products that feature 
good design will have r 
competitive edge and that's 
why the work of the Design 
Council continues lo be so 
important. 

Admen reject 
police claim 

THE allegation that ad¬ 
vertising is putting tremen¬ 
dous pressure on children has 
been stoutly denied by ad¬ 
vertising men. 

Detective-Sergeant Glen 
Ford of the Hamilton CIB, 
addressing a branch of the 
Women's Christian Tem¬ 
perance Union, said that ad¬ 
vertising created the im¬ 
pression that there were goods 
no self-respecting teenager 
would be without but most 
young people could not afford 
them. Open displays in retail 
shops were a temptation to 
shoplifting which was so often 
the start of a pattern leading to 
more serious offences. 

Admark took the question to 
representative advertising 
men. 

“It’s almost traditional to 
use advertising as a whipping 
boy," said Colin Mortensen, 
president of the Association of 
New Zealand Advertisers. 

‘‘Though there's probably a 
rotten apple in every barrel, 
sweeping generalisations 
shouldn’t be made on the basis 
of isolated instances. 

"Advertising is a very 
subjective area and ad¬ 
vertising messages can mean 
different things to different 
people. Does the police officer 
claim to know exactly what a 
teenager is thinking about 
when he responds to ad¬ 
vertising? 

"Advertising and self- 
service displays have been 
around for a very long time. 
Why does it suddenly happen 
that advertising has this 
dreadful effect? I don’t believe 
U," he said. . 

Ross George is past 
president of (he Association of 
Accredited Advertising Agenta 
and managing director of 

Car lton-Car ruth ers du 

Chateau. "Except for Hems 
like records and the Jeans 
clothing scene," he said, “I am 
just not aware of any large 
amount of advertising directed 


specifically lo teenagers. 

"It seems the comment has 
very little relevance lo this 
country. Perhaps Detective- 
Sergeant Ford has been 
reading overseas accounts of 
juvenile reactions. Don't 
forget that media codes are 
explicit and responsible — in 
connection with liquor and 
smoking, for example — where 
a message could conceivably 
be addressed to young people. 

"But could the detective- 
sergent ted me why I have to 
lock my house, my garage, and 
my car when previously it was 
never necessary. Isn’t he 
blaming advertising for a 
general breakdown in 
morality?" he said. 


The sales and marketing 
director of Radio New 
Zealand, Jim Robertson, was 
another lo dispute the 
allegation. 

"His remarks may have 
been taken out of context but I 
disagree that advertising 
could influence children so 
dramatically, Robertson said. 

Television nnd colour ad¬ 
vertising in print may attempt 
lo glamourise certain life 
styles but this advertising is 
not directed to young children. 
As far as radio Is concerned, 
apart from advertising for ice 
cream and soft drinks, wc 
don’t direct advertising to 
children. 

"To control possible abuses, 
all media combine in a com¬ 
mittee of advertising practices 
that looks closely at ad¬ 
vertising and lakes action if 
necessary," he said. 

NPA's spokesman, 
executive director Michael 
Thompson was equally forth¬ 
right. "I can see no 
correlation between ad¬ 
vertising and crime,'' he said. 

"Advertising’s role is to 
communicate benefits 
inherent in the product which 
will meet consumer needs, it is 
not new for advertising to be 
blamed for society's ills but I 


know of no research which 
would support Detective- 
Sergeant Ford's comments. 

"Rather than look at ad¬ 
vertising, 1 believe he should 
consider the effect of 
teenagers' minds nf the con¬ 
tent of movies and television 
programmes. I believe these 
arc far more likely to affect 
teenage behaviour patterns 
than advertising ever will." 

The reply of Richard. 
Lcslrange, TVl’s sales and 
marketing director was brief 
and lo the point. "The 
broadcasting code as it refers 
to advertising and children Is 
(mile specific and we en¬ 
deavour to conform to it. I am 
just not aware of atiy ad¬ 
vertising that would offend in 
the way indicated." 

Among the specific 
broadcasting rules are these. 
"Advertisements must not be 
framed In such a way as to 
take advantage of the natural 
credulity of children. Children 
should not be urged in ad¬ 
vertisements to ask their 
parents to buy particular 
products for them. No ad¬ 
vertisement should suggest to 
a child that be will be in any 
way Inferior through not 
owning the advertised 
product." 


So if Detective-Sergeant 
Ford is right, it seems that 
some advertisers are being 
allowed to break the rules. And 
that is about the most unlikely 
thing we can think of. 

Pope faces 
razzamatazz 

WHEN Pope John Paul II 
visited New York city earlier 
this month, millions of native 
New Yorkers, visitors and 
television vewers would have 
seen the welcoming message 
conveyed by hundreds of 
thousands of posters, lapel 
stickers, bumper stickers and 
bus and subway cards. 

It suid simply "Welcome, 
Pope John Paul II" but it said 
it in no (ewer than 18 dif¬ 
ferent language versions. It 
was an idea dreamed up by the 
chairman of the international 
agency BBDO who proposed 
the campaign to Archdiocesan 
officials. 

But (he agency had only left 
Itself two weeks to design and 
produce the finished product. 
An ad agency after a fast 
buck'! Nnt a hit of it. HBDO 
volunteers produced the 
campaign as a public service. 
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Government lures public into inflation trap 
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To win in any race you’ve got to be the best. Hertz is not only the best but 
^ also the biggest. So if you want a certain kind of car in a particular place 

virtually anywhere in the world at the appropriate time, you do what 

winners do. Rent from Hertz. 

The Hertz world-wide fleet features 
Ford cars and trucks ofjust about every size and 

I I The vehicles we offer in Asia Pacific make 

\ us twice as big as our nearest competitor and in 1978 

we offered more than 240,000 vehicles world-wide. 

But our world-wide fleet is so huge we have it filled 
in with cars of other makes too. “Filled in” is somewhat of an w 

understatement. 

Our closest competitor features another leading make of car. Upftl 

Yet we have even more of that make than he does. ”” w 

Of course having so many cars requires a sophisticated 
maintenance programme to keep them 

all in perfect running condition. WINNING BY PUTTING YOU FIRST 

But offering all of that isn’t good enough for Hertz. Because to win, above all 
you have to be better presented. So our cars are reliable, late models. 

. 1. V They’re immaculate (inside and old) 
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Economics Correspondent — 

UPON taking office the 

Government promised to cut 
Son to below 10 per cent 
ru it failed to set any records 
tor controlling inflation despite 
nmnelling the economy into 
Ssion and causing the 

Smber of unemployed to rise 

lo me highest level since the 

D ^ r ufeGovemment has now 
adopted a new strategy. 

Hie new strategy Is to kick 
the inflation rate aa high aB 
Lsible before Christmas. [_ 
^Consumer prices rose by 5 
oer cent in the three months P* 
&lsg in September, the ch 
biggest rise in 32 years. Can ex 
the Government equal the irl 
increase of 5.2 per cent 
recorded in 1947 when war- h 
, ime controls were removed? » 
High inflation rates have the « 
danger of opening the w. 
Government to criticism by 
the likes of Opposition Leader « 
Bill Rowling. He says the « 
latest prices rises are a clear w 
signal that New Zealand Is on ° 
the brink of a massive spiral c 
into uncontrolled inflation. n 
But the Government’s 
reversal in strategy is not as " 
stupid as it might appear. The 
high rate of inflation recorded » 
in September gives the P 
Government two cards up its P 
sleeve in the economic and 
election stakes. !\ 

First, since tfcere are t 
ominous signs that inflation is e 
bound to rise sometime during 
the Government’s three year F 
tern in office, it might as well " 
be encouraged io peak at the > 
beginning. At the rate prices * 
are accelerating, inflation J 
could easily reach 20 per cent 1 
or more before the end of 1980. 

An Inflation rate of 12, 13 or * 
even 15 per cent will seem like * 
relief in comparison. The ‘ 
Government should be able to 
I.n mi pnee rises are a clear i 
sioir inflation to at least 15 per < 
i cent by election year 1981. ' 

The chart Illustrates just 1 
hi* 1 fast consumer prices have i 
■ been rising this year. In > 
i December 1978, prices were 
rising at an annual rate of 10.1 
per cent. By September 1979, 
they were rising by 15.2 per 
cent. 

At Christmas it is a fairly 
safe bet that prices will be 
increasing at an unpleasant 
17 8 per cent in annual terms. 

To achieve this record high for 
Jhe 1870s, prices need to in- 
* t "' < **^ r ky 5 per cent In the 

December quarter as they did 
in the September quarter. 

And there is a high likelihood 
that prices will increase by at 
least as much during the next 
quarter as they did this Sep- 
ember quarter, based on 

over the la8t 15 yea rs - 

With imports on the increase 
ugabi, there will be rises In 
^ported Inflation and some 
« the effects of Government 
I*®* 8 *** In fees and charges 
* n l be feeding through. 

] wad and flour prices will 
j rise during the next 
i quarter. 

further rises in the prices of 
Ppol and milk are on the 
“ rds - although the Govern¬ 
ment may wait until early next 
rear to announce these in- 
. creases. 

j; r J^ e second card the 
•\ has up its sleeve 

-i * fhat U can now blame its 
; 2. 0mlc , Problems on the 

i "5J 1 *; because they have 
•' through “exorbitant" 

* fl ge increases. 

h a au hough the Government 
'. '■ • “ 8 0 ‘ 3e ® n "Ruing aU year that 
•• htJw 8 T man * have been too 
: S has had difficulty 
; JJMnctag the public that they 
r w «e inflationary. 

i- JSS** 10 °«Partment of 
' figures, wages rose 

; j:. NMarehy C ^ 8Umer pdc “ 

E cr^a^h termB ’ wagea ln ‘ 

Thi« » by over 5 cent, 
t 2JS* the recent 

if 'f U *rt£r I COtUUnuM* nrlna 
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THE ECONOMY 


provides the Government with | lc 
circumstantial evidence that j° 
expanding wages have led to to 
inflation. pr 

But the Government must 
think the public highly gullible 
if it believes it can use inflation 
as a stick to beat the unions 50 
with. 

Economists are by no meanB “t 
certain about the causes of 
inflation. It is a question of jfj; 
which comes first, the chicken cc 
or the egg? Do wage increases 
cause prices to rise or do price 
rises cause wages to rise? 

Further, if the Govern- rB 
ment’s tax bite is taken into 
account, the amount of goods 
the average wage earner can 
purchase with his income has 
probably fallen. 

The underlying cause of the 
rise In the rate of inflation is 
the Government's own 
economic policies. 

Expansionary election year 
policies are taking their toll 
now. It generally takes about a 
year for Increased Govern¬ 
ment spending and increases 
in tiie money supply to feed 
through into prices. 

And it may also be these 
same increases in the money 
supply which accommodated 
the wage Increases last year. 

If the Government had 
really intended to get inflation 
down this year, it should have 
taken steps before the election 
last year to slow down the rate 
of growth in private sector 
credit. 

But these comments can be 
made with the advantage of 
hindsight. 

Other causes of inflation are 
more obvious. The Govern¬ 
ment was naive to think 
energy price rises would have 
only a small impact on the 
inflation rate. In September 
this year, the annual rate of 
Increase in household fuel and 
light prices was 42 per cent. 

And postal charges added to 
the rise of 16 per cent In the 
prices of services. 

Indirect taxes have been 
; partly responsible for the 
■ annual rise of over 25 per cent 
i in the prices of tobacco and 
alcohol products. 

* This kind of Increase 1 b 
i bound to add to the problems of 
s household budgeting, since 
t nearly 8 per cent of the 
i average household Income is 
. spent on tobacco and alcohol ! 
1 products. 

t This is a larger proportion of 
household expenditure than 
f fuel and light which makes up 
e only about 3 per cent of base 
i- expenditure on average. 

:t With the holiday season 
i- approaching, this news about 
the inflation rate Is hardly 

e cheering. But attempts by the 

e Government to bring prices 
:s down quickly could be as 
ie harmful to the economy as It is 
'e to pursue a strategy of kicking 
prices upwards. 

Even If Inflation rises above 
it 20 per cent, it Bhould not cause 
st too much hardship for most 
>o members of the community, 
ty The benefits of pensioners 
»y and social welfare recipients 
are Indexed to the cost of 
of living, so adjustments wm be 
se made to account for rises in 
es consumer prices. . 

Most salary and wage 

In- earners will get an inerease of 

at. atleast 14.5 per omttttfll year, 
nt which while Implying a Wltj* 

_ _, - - «luan the OUlTAUt 


annual inflation rate, should 
not place those with above 
average incomes in hardship. 

The main beneficiaries of 
inflation are debtors who find 
the value of their outstanding 
debt reduced in real terms. 
Creditors, are of course, 
disadvantaged by high In¬ 
flation. 

Inflation adds to the general 
level of economic uncertainty. 
Businessmen are less likely to 
became Involved in risky new 
investment during inflationary 
times. It can make life dif¬ 
ficult for exporters who have 
to pass on their cost increases 
to overseas markets through 
price increases. 

But the Reserve Bank's 
flexible exchange rate system 
should protect exporters 
somewhat. 

While the effects of inflation 
are uncomfortable, the effects 
of Government taking 
deflationary action at this time 
could be disastrous. 

Business confidence is 
already low. If the Govern¬ 
ment attempted to dampen the 
rate of inflation by culling 


INFLATION IIATL ACCELERATES UPWARD / . 
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back its own spending or 
tightening up the availability 
of private sector credit more 
than it already has, business 
confidence may plunge even 
further. 

Because of low business 
confidence, firms have not 
expanded and many have 
contracted, resulting in 
unemployment of nround 
50,000. 


If the Government contracts 
its own expenditure, the result 
will be even fewer jobs 
available and even more 
unemployed. 

There will be fewer jobs 
because the Government 
cannot cut-back its spending 
without slowing down its hiring 
and hccnusc the ensuing im¬ 
pact mi business confidence 
will reaull in fewer private 


sector jobs. 

So. even If the Government 
does manage to drive inflation 
above 17 per cent this 
Christmas, count your 
blessings. Don’t fall into the 
(rap of (hlnkinR inflation is 
puhlic enemy number one. 
You could cal a little less ham 
and buy a few less presents or 
you could find yourself among 
(lie unemployed. 
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Newsletter boom churns out 
some good some not so good 
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THE more you pay for 
newsletters, the less you get in 
terms of the number of issues. 

The McCabe letter is the 
priciest at $120 for 12 issues on 
this side of the Tasman. 

The weeklies Capital Letter, 
and NZ Economic News — 
(the only one which doesn't 
include postage In its sub¬ 
scription rate* — are the 
cheapest at regular rates 
around $45. 

Prospective clients are 
invited to regard the high 
subscription rates as an in¬ 
vestment. 

Perhaps "the most 
profitable investment you'll 
over make'’, cialms Money 
Matters, adding that “only $95 
for a whole year" is a small 
price to pay ''considering what 
it is sure to save you so 
quickly". 

"Almost any issue could 
save you far more than it 
costs," claims the Small 
Business Letter. 

A more sophisticated 
Headliner makes "no 
apologies" for the price —* 
"coming aboard" will be "one 
of your best business decisions 
of the year". 

The price is high — but not 
too high if the information is as 
good as the promoters claim It 
to be. 

According to Bob .Tones, 
media oracle of New Zealand 
businessmen, it isn't. 

His office colleague, 
however, subscribes to one of 
the better-known letters 
which Jones describes as 
“Junk", though he admits that 
Its constant hammering of 
potential subscribers by mail 
is effective promotion. 

Business letters, says Jones, 
offer a pretence of confidential 
information to a gullible 
public. 

The money press, mostly 
"rats" from the dailies, serve 
up unconfirmed titbits gleaned 
from their rounds. 

Even the United States, 
home of business letters, has 
few or none with any 
credibility, Jones Insists. 

Business letters flourished 
back in the fifties and sixties, 
he says, when every 
businessman had a small 

E ortfolio of shares. They were 
asically lip sheets, padded 
out with general economic 
information. 

There's still a market. 
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BUSINESS letters are burgeoning. 

The concept has a lot going for it. When minutes mean 
dollars, a few concise sheets regularly supplying up-to-lhe 
minute economic and political Information can be a valuable 
tool to the business man. 

They vary from a sueclnt summary of the latest on trade 
and politics aimed at the lop end of the market to tip-sheets 
for the financially naive at the bottom. The marketing base 
varies as much as the content. Some are highly promoted 
offshoots of established publications, others are shoestring 
undertakings hoping to cash in on the present boom. 

Belinda Gillespie inquires into the business of business 
loiters ... _ 


despite the swing away from 
slacks and shares. But 
publications both here and 
overseas tend to flog a dead 
horse, and rely heavily on past 
successes — American "gold 
bugs", for instance, are now 
crowing about their successful 
gold predictions. 

Ron Brierley began his 
business career with a 
newsletter. His "Stocks and 
Shares" gave tips and general 
comment, and served a pur¬ 
pose in getting his name 
around business circles before 
he launched into finance in 
earnest. 

There might be some scope 
now for a more gossipy, 
overtly scurriilous publication 
like the Wail St Whisper, which 
entrepreneurial expatriates 
were trying to start up last 
time Jones was in New York. 
The many variations of the 
American business letter 
include a number that are 
Washington-based, political in 
content and gossipy in flavour. 

It would be the ideal venture 
for a live-wire journalist with 
his finger on the financial and 
political pulse, who can churn 
his letters out from a home 
base with low overheads and 
publication costs. 

Hie Brierleys of the world 
may have manufactured 
business letters, but they don't 
read them, according to Jones. 

The market Is strictly 
among those who can't see the 
wood for the trees. 

Business letters sell to two 
groups, he thinks. First, large, 
institutional companies which 
subscribe to everything 
automatically. The other 
group is financial cranks. 

"There's an enormous 
number in New Zealand, 
especially in investment. 
Mostly elderly but also the 
keen, green gct-rich-quick 
variety in the eighteen to 
twenty-five age group." 

Expensive enough here, the 
sky's the limit for sub¬ 
scriptions in the United States 


where $300 - $500 is nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

Jones notes that business 
letters which enjoy high 
credibility tend lo fulfil their 
own prophesies. 

"If X says AB is going lo 
racket, and everyone buys AB, 
AB rackets." 

Peter Saunders, with a 
background in business 
publications, says New 
Zealand has peculiar problems 
for conventional publishers. 

At the best of times it's hard 
to make money in the small 
market. 

At present all are having 
trouble keeping profits up and 
costs down. 

“Newsletters is the growth 
sector," said Saunders. 

“They're cheap to produce 
compared with the con¬ 
ventional paper or magazine. 
They’re exceptionally ex¬ 
pensive when price is related 
to quantity, so the break-even 
point is low, and the financial 
risks not great. Provided the 
quality is kept high, the 
potential rewards are con¬ 
siderable." 

Increasing pressures on the 
businessman put a premium 
on convenience and make a 
publication with a short 
reading time and good 
information well worth his 
while. 

Recent competitors in the 
business letter market 
promise everything from the 
money-tree to the big rock- 
candy mountain. 

These don't depend on the 
quality of their copy, but on 
enough buyers in themarkel to 
offset the small financial risk 
involved in the venture. 

They might make some 
small immediate gains, but 
1 'will fnil by the wayside in the 
medium term", Saunders 
suggested. 

The current flush is a 
phenomenon of a period of 
relative buoyancy in the 
investment market — "We 
have an entrepreneurial 


economy, and people can see 
an opportunity there to make a 
quid." 

Business letters glean much 
of their copy from the 
specialised financial bulletins 
put out by stockbrokers, banks 
— and from the newsletters of 
other,specialist organisations. 

Manprcss is put out by the 
Manufacturers’ Federation 
and finds itself freely quoted in 
the business letters. 

A view from within the 
federation is that weekly and 
bi-weekly letters are 
overtaking the old-established 
monthly business publications, 
which have failed to keep up 
with the times. 

These have dwindled in 
quality, and now contain 
mostly handouts, extracts 
from addresses and 
advertising. 

A monthly deadline can’t 
keep up with the accelerated 
pace of today's business world. 
As the terser, more frequent 
publications have flourished, 
the old monthlies have 
floundered — and a good thing 
too, according to one 
businessman, who said the 
country was overrun with 
second-rate business 
publications. 

Though some of the business 
letters are rip-offs, in concept 
they have kept up with the 
pace of change, with the 
businessman's requirement lo 
keep paper down to a 
minimum and his need for fast 
reference systems. 




The Economic News, the 
oldest established of the 
business letters, sees itself as 
a provider of information 
complementary to that 
supplied by the Manu¬ 
facturers' Federation. 

Il has a well-established 
circulation, "in excess of 
5000", according to associate 
editor David Butler. 

It differs from more recent 
competitors in content — a full 
page, front cover ad, and a 
modest amount of advertising 
inside, whereas the usual 
formula includes no 
advertising. 

And "we're not into advice 
on personal investment or tax 
avoidance," says Butler — 
areas in which others profess 
lo specialise, playing both on 
peoples' psychological 
weaknesses, lie thinks, and (he 
generally low level of New 
Zealanders' economic 
education. 

Founded by the late 
Christian Elliot, a Rumanian 
publisher who emigrated to 
New Zealand In 1950, the 
Economic News meant 
anything but n quick quid (o 
Elliot and his wife. Mary, wlio 


began by duplicate for. 
issue of 5000 freely 
their kitchen in 1952. ^ 1 
U was a period of V 
work and harte 

according to Mary EBmn 

the two of them 
und night, helped 199 ^! 
typist, to get out each & 
The newsletter 
earlier, disastrous pUb'- 
venture — a grandlraefisj 
paper of local 7il 
International nra, & cj ‘ 
the Elliots lost heavif. 

The Economic bt 
however, met ao re i 
response and floo&h :' 
no competition fbrfcu 
yeare.when imitator^ 
enter the market. 

Now managed byElbi 
son-in-law, Collin Sqfc.r 
Universe Press Agncju 
publishes NZ Tenderi 1 : 
Huh Incus Leads, as rili 
running a dipping senw 
Not a tlpsheet though 6 s 
"huve a role” acrafcj: 
Butler, the Econwnk v,» 
aims to supply a tiedi 
service, a digest of nmlr 
the economic andte-i 
point or view. H aimsr 1 
thirty minute reading'" 


Insurers take a hammeriii 


by John Sloan 
INSURANCE companies are 
taking a hammering on 
domestic business as fires, 
floodB, burglaries and van¬ 
dalism take their ever in¬ 
creasing toll. But despite 
concerted attempts by in¬ 
surers to persuade people lo 
fully insure their houses and 
contents major under in¬ 
surance continues. 

NBR highlighted tho in¬ 
surers' predicament in 1977: 
Insurers' main battle is to got 
people to insure their homes 
and contents for the full 
current replacement value. 
Many people undcr-insure 
their properties, but when a 
claim occurs they expect — 
and often get — new property 
for old. 


The premium pool is in¬ 
sufficient for insurers (n 
continue receiving premiums 
basedonlow values, and at the 
same time to pay all claims for 
tlie foil replacement cost of 
damaged property. 

Even tiie innovative insurers 
who introduced new domestic 
policies designed to solve old 
problems have been hit. The 
South British Group has 
recently increused its 
supeisuruncc premiums due lo 
an adverse claims ex|ierieiico. 

And the Now Zealand In¬ 
surance Company hns now 
restricted its "Fence of Mind" 
in s ura nee s by: 1111 pns I n g 

higliir claims excesses; in- 
crc a si ng premium rat cs; 
applying minimum sums in¬ 
sured; declining to offer full 
cover Lo dwellings ovor 50 
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MANPllliSS 


and Ib "basically analysis and 
a selection ol stat.etleal AMON 
Information . 

Trans Tasmao is middle- deacnb 
aged brought Into being 10 line-up. 
vearsago by Australian Press 
Services which wanted to Tram 
extend its coverage to New by Tr 
Zealand following the success Servlci 
of |ib Australian publications Subscri 
(aside Canberra, and Money issues 
Hatters. culated 

U was pioneered by New Zealam 
Zealand Richard Smelley, fairs." 
formerly employed by the NZ 
Australian Chamber of publish 
Manufacturers, with the idea Agenc 
d developing a closer rapport —— 


Subscription *39 plus postage The Main Report - Auckland. Subscription $40. A "New Zealand’s Inflation 

— "The essential weekly published by Bowden "totally New Zealand oriented survival letter. 

bulletin for executives." Publicity. Christchurch edition’’ of "Australia's most The R|cCabe LeUer _ 
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- published by Chauntcr currently "onspecial at »0. . terprises Ltd, Sydney. Sub- 
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Wellington. Subscription $50 inteUigence bidfoliiv ta^redMloS^fSr "economic newsletter", 

for 48 issues. "Read every FORTNIGHTLY (special inlrofluclory tnformation "usually — 

Monday by people who need to Business Brief — published $45). i no nation n reliable but not — guaran- 

keep in touch." by Professional Publications, private letter 01 money and lecd „ 

The Capital Letter - Wellington. Subscription $75. financial intelligence . Making Money - published 

published by Fourth Estate a specla newsletter. MONTHLY by Protesional Publications. 

Periodicals. Wellington. Fortnigh ly topical and highly Matters - published Wellington, Subscription $49.50 

Subscription $45. ' A weekly informative “Money Mutters", "n wealth of ideas for making 
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between Australian and New 
Zealand businessmen. 

The circulation is mainly 
confined to New Zealand, as 
there is strong competition on 
the Australian side — though 
there are signs that Trans 
Tasman is trying to strengthen 
Its Australian base in line with 
the recent talk of togetherness. 

The content Is mainly 
huslness leads, the aim being 
to present a crisp, pointed 
summary and to attempt to 
pick out the main trends. 

Neither Trans-Tasman nor 
the NZ Economic News has 
suffered from the recent 
flourishing of competition. 
The Headliner is an 
upmarket neonate, unlikely 
progeny of the generally staid 
Mercantile Gazette 
publications. Like the other 
newcomers, (The Small 
Business Letter, Making 
Money, Business Brief) 
jostling for shares of a limited 
market, the Headliner is not 
modest in Its claims. 

It promises top journalists 
who can tap in to “closely 
protected sources", a quick' 


-— «*U4V a vawuilg lUUUi 

But their small size and 
Peat similarity to each other 
7 specially as new arrivals 
look of the established 
Publications — can work 
agajist them. 

They are generally regarded 
« ephemeral, disappear 
easily . or simply donV get 
Passed on. 

dipping services don’t clip 
i nexn unless specially 
jjjueated. They can be 
Ptotpcopied with - . great 
so that their brut? 
circulation remains unknown. 

ine survival rate, as 
^petition hots up, ihay 
«psnd on a strong publtshlrg 
J™. financial base jand 
Pistol promotion, rather 
Jan superior ptediettvd add 
frumahstta akiUai:.' .• 7 ; ;; 
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Selling agency maintains grip on stone market JSS 

hust rvrlp rhnf ran. and does. ... BELINDA GlllfiSp 


illness 


Economics 
Correspondent 
ECONOMIC uncertainty has 
driven the price of gold and 
silver up (o record levels as 
money seeks a safe port In the 
storm. But while diamonds are 
still a girl's best friend they 
have not always been as kind 
to the investor as precious 
metals. 

While gold has continued its 
onward march against even 
the hardest currencies 
diamonds have tended to 
perform rather less well this 
year. Why? 

In 1978 hedging against 
currency fears was so strong 
in the diamond market that 
dealers in the processing chain 
which runs from newly-mined 
rough stones to polished rings 
in the jewellers, were holding 
on to their stock (n trade rather 
than sell it to the next man In 
the usual manner. 

The Central Selling 
Organisation, which markets 
85 per cent of the world's rough 
diamonds on behalf of De 
Beers and other producers 
came perilously dose to losing 
its grip on the market. The 
function of the CSO is to 
regulate the supply of 
diamonds'and to fix prices In 
order to avoid the boom and 


bust cycle that can, and does, 
occur in other commodities. 

Because of this wit holding 
of stocks from the processing 
chain, prices of the diamonds 
that were geLting through 
soared and there was the fear 
that when (he accumulated 
holdings of diamonds were 
eventually released, prices 
would slump. 

Not to put too fine a point on 
it, the diamond mines were 
selling at relatively low prices 
to the CSO and thus missing 
the "gravy" that was sloshing 
around freely In Tel Aviv, 
Antwerp and other diamond 
centres. 

The CSO moved fast. It 
clapped on temporary price 
surcharges that reached 40 per 
cent at one time. This, coupled 
with some squeezing of credit, 
had (he desired effect of 
flushing out the bottleneck. 

Diamonds again moved 
along the chain as before, but 
after removing the surcharges 
the CSO was still able to make 
a "normal" price increase of 
30 per cent in August. Total 
sales handled by the CSO in 
1978 came out at a record $2.2 
billion compared with $1.8 
billion in 1977. 

This year more normal 
conditions have returned to the 
diamond market, despite the 


WHILE precious metals have soared In value this year 
diamonds have slipped back from the heights of 1978. Ken 
Mars ton, mining editor of the Financial Times, explains the 
often mysterious workings of the world’s diamond markets. 


further strong advance seen in 
gold. Demand for the larger 
gem stones of one carat and 
above—there are 142 carats to 
the ounce — has kept up well, 
but the smaller gems, which 
are the ones that dominate 
show cases in the high street 
jewellers, have been moving 
slowly. 

CSO sales for the first half 
were 4 per cent down on those 
of the second half of 1978 and 
the chances of a further rise in 
CSO prices seemed small. 

However, recently the CSO 
has announced that it is 
making an unspecified in¬ 
crease In the prices of the 


and even the experts can 
disagree. 

But at the last of the 10 
regular "sights", which are 
held each year for selected 
dealers to buy CSO uncut 
stones, the demand appeared 
to improve again and the latest 
increases will be weighted 
heavily on the high value 
stones which tend to be bought 
for investment purposes. 

Tills points to fears of a 
deepening world currency 
crisis; a similar signal is being 
hoisted by gold. The CSO may 
thus feel (hat, In the light of 
last year’s experience, some 
early avoiding action mav be 
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i-i cane m me prices Ol me j .r fl . ” .— 

larger gems — varying in line JU 1 ™’ 

with their size and quality — At the same time, it must be 




and that this will have the remembered that diamonds 
effect of an overall, rise in are priced in dollars and the 


DIAMOND . . . polisher examines gem's facet biSlq 

the South African rand of Just The vast majoito f 
on 4 per cent against that of the polished diamonds laUin 
dollar. IlD to about 30 Minkin.^ 
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prices of 13 per cent. Prices of latest price increase is fully 
the tiny diamonds used in justified by the fall in that 
industry are not affected. currency over the past 12 


Why the increase? In the 
strange and often secret world 


months. 
By the 


ou migo aim uivcii scwiisl WUI IU “j lug oauic iuivcu, u e 

of diamonds many questions Beers, as a South African 
go unanswered — only an company, has been losing out 
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expert of many years' stan- on sales revenue as a result of 
ding can truly value a diamond the appreciation in the value of 


f‘sick days 
seem like 


The CSO, which is seldom 
wrong, thus takes a favourable 
view of the market with Us 
latest price Increases. They do 
not apply to rough gems of 
under one carat and 
theoretically there should be 
no increases in the prices of 
most stones in the high street 
jewellers. 


The VHSt majority t i 
polished diamonds soHe 
up to about 30 points lath 
there are 100 points \\ j 
carat — and a rough [si • 
one carat usually yiettir. 
and polished stoned it 
points. 

Whether or not Ok jaw 
will still raise the piiantt 
diamonds, with anepi- 
higher stock replace 
costs, remains to be aa 


a conspiracy; 
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Could you come In a nomad, 

a second opinion of whether c<ntsdais& 

more met) 111 -' 


BELINDA Gillespie reports s 
Health Minister, George 
Galr’s remarks toameeUngof g 
Australian Radiologists (NBR c 
Aufflwt 22) — "be questioned If 
Uia country could afford more i 
h^Whnology machinery for , 

Ser treatment" and that, , 

.■even if we could by some l 
modem miracle eliminate aU i 
rancer causes, the average Life ■ 
Snof New Zealanders would 
^crease by about two years 
«ilv" 

Mr Gair has made this 
remark on several occasions, 

IS as it Is doubtful if he has 
'used his pocket calculator to 
55 U all out, it presumably 
fleets Health Department 

thinking. « ,, 

Medicine is treating Illness, 

and measuring prolongation of 

life Is only one parameter 
of its effectiveness and not 
necessarily the most Im¬ 
portant one. An excellent 
example Is a hip replacement 
operation, which does nothing 
to prolong life but can restore a 
patient with severe arthritis of 
(he hip, which Is both painful 
and debilitating, back to en¬ 
tirely normal, palnlesB, func¬ 
tion. Economically, (and this 
is apparently Mr Gair's main 
interest In medicine) this 
makes good sense as well as 
good medicine. 

Mr Gatr’s comments take no 
account of the quality of life 
that can be obtained with 
modem medicine. This is true 
of newer methods of cancer 
treatment. Within the last few 
years cancer patients are 
living longer and better lives, 
even when not cured. 

At present, advances in 
cancer are nearly all related to 
Us treatment, although un¬ 
doubtedly present and future 
research will contribute a 
great deal to early detection 
and prevention. 

However, these latter two 
are not feasible methods in 
solving the cancer problem at 
the moment, except in the case 
of lung cancer, the commonest 
cancer In males In New 
Zealand, over 90 per cent of 
which could be prevented by 
not smoking. 

Die real purpose of this 
letter, however, is to decry the 


abuse of modern technology In 
medicine by public officials, 
who too often allow it to be 
used as a convenient 
scapegoat. 

Good medicine requires 
good technology, and In this 
country it is expensive because 
it has to be imported. 
However, remoteness from 
areas of development also has 
advantages in that such 
technology has usually been 
Boundly justified and fully 
developed by the time it 
reaches this country and a 
National Health Service can 
see that it is strategically sited i 
and fully utilised. 1 

What unfortunately happens ( 
is that the technology is 
surrounded by cumbersome 
and inefficient bureaucracy, 
one good example of which la 
seen in the Introduction of 
computer systems to 
medicine. NBR has reported 
the results of the Auditor 
General's report (July 25, 
1979) showing gross over¬ 
spending by $5.3 million to a 
total of nearly $24 million by 
trying to provide a centralised 
computer system. 

While the Government 
argues that inflation is 
responsible for much of this 
over-run (as If inflation were 
Invented yesterday), the fact 
remains that the computer 
system does not appear to 
have benefited one patient in 
this country, and has ap¬ 
parently run into such serious 
problems that its im- 
plemention to the major 
hospital boards, even for such 
routine chores as pay rolls, 
admissions and discharges, 
and pathology services, Is 
continually being delayed. 

The Government has opted 
for a national system rather 
than allowing cheap flexible 
mini computer systems to 
develop locally in response to 
local demand. 

Such centrally controlled 
, and managed systems are not 
i the answer to medical needs, 
f They remove responsibility 

5 from scientific ana medical 
[ personnel concerned and 
. encourage a bureaucratic, 
t rather than a scientific, ap- 
. proach to problem solving. 

1 The Health Departments 

s main priority with the com- 

e puter system appears to be the 




LETTERS 


that are satisfactory lo 
everybody will the benefits be 
realised. 

This has been borne out in 
the printing industry by 
contrasting the different ap¬ 
proaches of Wilson and Horton 
<NZ Herald) and the INL 
Group. That the fully con¬ 
sultative approach of Wilson 
and Horton has paid off can be 
proved by comparing the 
annual reports and balance 
sheets of both companies. 


Colin Chiles 
Field Representative 
need lo maintain control over Printing & Related Trades 
its application at all costs. Industrial Union of Workers. 

There are numerous 
examples of lesser forms of 
abuse of this technology. 

Because of administrative 
inflexibility, there is little _ _ , 

incentive for an individual UxilOTl fCDOTl 
hospital department to in- * 

vestigate cost saving methods. , |_ 

For example, replacement QII teCilllOlOgy 
parts far some of the more 


Union report 


expensive machinery In some 
hospital departments can be 
purchased on the local market 
for less than half the 
replacement costs from the 
overseas supplier. ThiB, 
however, requires some effort 
in locating a supplier and 
setting up an efficient stock 
system, so an adequate supply 
of parts is available on site, 
overcoming the delays to 
which New Zealand Is 
perennially prone. 

The only obstacle, however, 
is the total lack of incentive; In 
fact it probably has an adverse 
effect when current spending 
continues to be used as an 
indicator for the finance 
available for ensuing years, as 
any money saved is unable to 
be credited to that depart¬ 
ment. 

Medical technology is ex¬ 
pensive, and there should be 
greater emphasis on its ef¬ 
ficient utilisation, rather than 
using emotive arguments. The 
equipment lo which the 
Minister refers, can, in fact, be 
economically and medically 
justified, provided it is not 
surrounded by New Zealand's 
own brand of administrative 
inefficiency. 
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THE MEDIA AND THE MIX 


Consultation 
pays off 


How to reach your audience In the most cost 
effective way possible. 


I AM employed by Ihe New 


In some YOUR special correspondent 
can be reviewing a trade union report 
market on "new technology” (NBR 
ilf the September 28) was right to 
om the question the assertion that tho 
ThiB, potential for exporting 
le effort computer software is 
Ler and overstated, 
nt stock As the example quoted, we 
e supply can confirm that SPL’s 
on site, Progeni System Is neither the 
ilays to first n or. If we have anything 
and Is to do with it, will It be the last 
system that we shall be 
however, marketing overseas, 
mtive; In We are developing the Infra- 
i adverse structure required for this 
spending very purpose and have per- 
d as an manenl offices in Los Angeles, 
finance Melbourne and, from 
years, as December l, in Sydney. From 
unable to these beginnings we see 
: depart- ourselves as being in a position 
lo offer not only our own 
,y is ex- products but also other New 
should be Zealanders' work In the world 
in its ef- market, plncc. We aim lo ex- 
ther than port know-how not people, 
rents. Tho We have earned over $1.4 
rich the million. Oversens marketing is 
in fact, be expensive and even with the 
medically incentives SPL has spent 
It is not substantial sums to establish 
Zealand’s an overseas presence. 
Inlstrative Resources to exploit the 
overseas market must come 
A J Gray from somewhere and to suc- 
Convener ceed our industry needs a firm 
NZ Cancer local base. We dori't need 
Conference (1979) protection but we do need 
support. 

We feel that we should get it. 
,. After all. we are a labour In- 

tlOIl tensive industry and thus an 
area where Industry, unions 
and government share com¬ 
mon ground and should be co¬ 
operating to encourage ex- 
r the New pension. 


even larger loans — an ex¬ 
pedient which is becoming 
Increasingly expensive. The 
consumer must ultimately 
meet the cost In either case, 
whether by increased personal 
taxation or increased tariffs. 

It is preferable that con¬ 
sumers should □ppreciate the 
value of electricity through 
realistic tariffs. A private 
business running the elec¬ 
tricity indusLry in New 
Zealand in the way suggested 
by your correspondent would 
have as its first aim sustaining 
and possibly Increasing the 
profit on its capital In¬ 
vestment. 

On this basis 1 suggest our 
tariffs would be at least 50 per 
cent more than they are at 
present. Furthermore they 
would have increased decades 
ago to reach that level more 
gradually. It was the neglect 
by the Kirk administration of 
the user-pays principle which 
made tho recent electricity 
price Increases steeper than 
they would otherwise have 
been. 

No one would deny that n 
private household usually 
finances a major investment 
with borrowed money. But 
your correspondent's corollary 
with major Guvcniment in¬ 
vestments Is untenable In that 
when a family makes a long¬ 
term major investment, It 
nearly always arranges Lo 
ubtain full equity, at least In 


one generation. 

On the other hand the State 
invariably re-finances its 
loans. Economics 
Correspondent seems lo have 
allowed an anti-Government 
bias to get (he better of his-her 
professional judgment. 

JDC I.ning 
Auckland 


Combination 


gives cover 


CONGRATULATIONS to 

Warren Berryman for his 
excellent article, "Term policy 
combines with super as life 
cover" — (NBR October 3, 
1979i. 

MFL Mutual Fund (for¬ 
merly NZ Mutual Funds) was 
the successful pioneer of this 
concept of combining cheap 
term life cover with a high- 
earning tax-saving investment 
which completely buries whole 
of life and endowment in¬ 
surance. 

We have just completed our 
tenth year of operations and all 
of tho fund's members are 
doing even better than the tax- 
free cash accumulations 
shown in Mr Berryman’s 
graph. 

KM Smith 
General Manager 
MFL Mutual Fund 


Make yout 
workplace 
, a cleaner 

1 


Nothin# touches paper towels for hygiene, 
economy, versatility and convenience. 


Special limited offer for each 
Hew installation 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW 


11?e>Association of New Zealand Advertisers Is holding a 
one-day seminar In Auckland at Eden House In Knyber Pass 
on November 1, 1979 


1 A1Y1 CHlllUUjrBU vj —- r- . , 

Zealand Printing and Related systems & Programs (NZ) Ltd 

Trades Industrial Union of PW Harpham, 

Workers as a field repreaen- Managing Director 

tative. My personal opinion of 

the article on the into--union 

working party's report on new 

technology (NBR September ... , 

28,1979) Is that one important J 20*111 flSG 
point was missed. 

The commitment of unions -- _ , 

to the concept of social ac- reflects DOllCy 

countability,based on theneed 

1 . 7 , . __ vniin RuAnnm C9 


The seminar Is designed to show how the use of mixed 
media can maximise the effect of your advertising dollar. 




Because germs might t» spreading around your work 
place faster than the latest rumour there could be a case for 
installing a paper towel system. ■ ■ 

If you findthat even small cuts on hands seem lo take a 
long lime healng. . orlheres that red ring around a sore 
that say? the body Is fighting infection-.. ;or five people st ■ 
work happen to,all have boilsor the lrots'... I there’s every 
chance they’ve picked up’something fronia towel thal has 
been used by someone efee. 




Hygenex paper towels are nevgrsecondhanri - 

. and md»yourwoikplaceacleanerplace*.. •, ^SEBt 


pH When you subscribe to National Rj 
Business Review you keep tabs -.48 kl 
H weeks a year - on New Zealand politic* B 
pa business, the money market, overseas y 
KB - trade, unions, transport and a scofe' ot H 
pj; other fields. The award-winning team ■la 
kJ NBR journalists and correspondents^ H 
pY with their probing investigative fearer® || 
ftjj and first-with-the-news enterprisev BD 
(SI-have made National Business 

■ the liveliest, most-talked-about and m H 
authoritative business; economic, fPj a ■ rej 
political publication in New Ze^apdy . fe| 
News-stand price for National : ?;■ Kj 
Business Review ($ 28 . 80 ) add com*^; gl 
panion publication NBR Outlook TP 8 j 
twice yearly broadsheet devoted, 
detailed analysis of important I 

issues) is $30.80. Subscribe 
$20.00 -t and save 35 per cent i 

National Business. 1 

NBR Outlook coyer. 
subscription price ■ 

■ J . m . . , l iL A VRR 's’: l!.»?-»!! L 


In the morning Richard L'Estrange, controller of sales & 
marketing for TVNZ, Jim Robertson, director (rf sales & 
marketing for Radio NZ, Derek Lowe, managing director ot 
Haurakl Enterprises, Tom Kincaid, director of publicity [or 
Kerrldge Odeon, Barrie Mason, advertising Manager for 
Readers' Digest and Brian Milnes, executive director of the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, will all make, P resent . a [ l °[? 
on their media and its strengths and they will present tneir 
media recommendations for a selected product category. 

2 tho afternoon, Miles Maxted, management services 
director, Gray/Scott/Inch and Graeme Hunter, media 
director, Colenso Communications (auckland) will present 
>ne concept — 



genex or Drytex 
Brand disposal 
basket worth 

$ 25.00 


Tariff rise 


that" Investment YOUR Economics 
starfsinnii reflect the intereata Correspondent (NBR Sep- 
Sle whote community. tember 28 1979) risks losing 
°*Polemlc^a b ldel oversaas credibility In likening the 
indicates that Governments’ decision on 

'JV.IT. 


or use the coupon below: 

CAXTON PRINTING 

WORKS LTD. WORKSLm 

Phone 65-993Henderson Phone 851-165 
pn 00 x 2388 PO. Box 9713. 

AUCKLAND* WELLINGTON, 1 


CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD. 
Rons 48B-17ft P.O. Box6020. 
Upper Ripcartbn. CHRiSTCHURCl 


microprocessors are Having a 
dramatic effect on traditional 
skills and employment. 


decisions made by private 
businesses and by private 
hAiisphnlders. One would 


Nrthndv 8 wants to see householders. One would 
ShSov which can trans* expect an economist to ap- 
technology wmen »» that the electricity 


fasaaisrafflcK/ 

Please send me / 

your brochure: L --y yf 


ii 


resisted for ttat the electricity 


Paper towels win hands down on every count' 

and details on your special offer. 


multimedia use to maximise the effect 

OF YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR . 


lUWM'tfJE! °LX T7n are dictated by the 

teljin TJZ elop a urgent need to re-struclure the 

attempt to beg_ . a^—nn-v-oioflC the linos often 


Name: 


Nolhin^kmchcs 


TWs seminar is a must for marketing and product 
™nagars who want to get the most value for the least 
^PendUufe. 


tomon Information call: The Secretary ANZA.Tel.UlK9. 
Wellington NOW :• X f 


SSs^' Ssnsr-s: 

1. r 

S? L, .iSmi£S tott muddle intention lo contribute on 
S e ^P*SS L“i" unem- Incrnnnlngly greeter 

through Increasing o^e^e, prtportlM1 of capital ccete 
ployment' pro f rom revenue. The burden of 


Nameoffirm: —’-- 


Address: ..—--— 


Applications for registration close on October 29,1^ : - 


■ ■ ■ -lr ; ... ' .' ,1 • r-' , *• - • i ' • 2 - l'"‘. ii H-ii ■■ ' ' ' • '.! - * .-•••■i: u-\ -v-''. '• . ''lif’-V 
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f l'- ■' \'hv Ci' 1 . .Vt’ 1 /. : . .* ■ • r. • 1 i. 1 . • 'At )■' 1 ■ i 


S t sOdel problems, pfeportion of 
ploymeni' j revenue. 


Noihingtouclies paper 
towels Tor hygiene. 


From revenue. The burden of 
national debt created by past 
And fiiLure Investments In 
generating plant must be kept 
to a manageable level. 

The; alternative, to the 
Government’s present, policy 
is to finance future plant from 


AuadatalB liortnii Prcw«V«» WhqUialsni 
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Brokers scout transport sector for investments 


Fires, burglars, 

intruders,vandals, 

safe breakers... 



is against them all! 


Famous for Locks and Safes since 1820 The Chubb Company 
have over the /ears expanded their operation to include all 
facets of security and protection, for home or business. If you 
have a specific problem, or want to know more about security 
systems in general fill in the coupon below, or phone. 


□ 


Locks, Safes and 
Security Fittings 

Doorlocks, padlocks, 
window locks. 

Fire resisting 
security* files. 

Special fire 
resisting files 
for film and 
computer data. 
Safes, Strongroom 
doors and grillwork. 

Security surveys. 


Alarms and 
Security Systems 

Commercial and 
domestic intruder alarm 
systems. 

Cardentry systems 
(Rusco). 

Closed circuit surveillance 
systems (CCTV). 
Surveillance cameras. 
Automatic tellers. 

Cash dispensers. 

Coin and note counters. 
Letter opening machines. 


Fire Fighting and 
Fire Protection 

Fire fighting foams 
and chemicals. 

Fire fighting appliances 
and fittings. 

Fire protection systems. 
Fire extinguishers. 

Fire blankets. 

Breathing and rescue 
apparatus. 


CHUBB 

PROTECTS 




Oiubh New Zealand Limited,: 199 Lambton Quay Wellinaton 
Auckland 489-183/799-325 Wellington 849-884 
Christchurch 67-368/529-036 Dunedin 740-641 : 


CA1 


To 

Chubb N.2. Ltd 

P.O.Box3566.Wellington. • 

Please send me further information oh , 


Please ask a ri'.jidt 

Chubb Security consultant to .call 


Company....... 

Name. 

Address. 

Phone...;.: 


' m l' •«■** 
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THE short to medium term 

outlook for the transport sector 

Jr a whole is "not en- 
Lirafling". according to a» 
reporf from stockbrokers R A 

J T* e n Jarden report tips 
Freightways, however, and to 
, SSer extent TNL, as two 
ompanies likely to go against 
the continuing trend In the 
tfctor of low returns on m- 
Valors funds and sluggish 
growth tn profitability. 

The report says the tran¬ 
sport industry's profitability 
and investor returns have been 
below average over recent 

y iJr the six years ended 
jane SO, 1979 the transport 
soclors’ gross Investment 
returns ranked 21 out of our 22 
sector indices; for the one and 
three year periods to the same 
date the industry's rank was 15 
and 19 respectively.” 

The Jarden analysts point to 
three Immediate problems as 
holding down the sector’s 
ability to perform at a more 
acceptable level: 

■Tt is widely anticipated 
that the price of liquid tran¬ 
sport fuels will continue to rise 
through the 1080a." The report 
says that conversion to LPG 
will be limited in the short 
term because of the shortage 
nf supplies, and because large 
volumes of CNG needed for 
reasonable travelling make it 
unsuitable for heavy vehicles. 
The development of synthetic 
gasoline however, "gives rise 
to some hope on a longer term 
basis". 

Despite the Drivers' Union 
being "active and volatile", 
Jarden says the industry 
suiters more from other in¬ 
dustrial stoppage such as in 
the railways or In freight 
forwarding firms "than from 
internal unrest". 

“The high replacement 
cost of trucks is currently 
preventing some firms from 
replacing vehicles." The 
report warns that higher 
repair and maintenance costs 
Jnd higher capital 
requirements in future will 
result from operators’ 
problems with servicing loan 
capital during the current 
period of low economic ac¬ 
tivity "The recent devaluation 
and any further decline in the 
value of the New Zealand 
dolar will Increase this 
problem." 

Road transporting is one of 
,be t country's least con¬ 
centrated industries. Over half 
„ e . f , 8 have only one truck, 
ana of members of the Road 
transport Association, 72 per 
cent owti four or fewer vehicle 
authorities. The hundred 
'«8«st firms own about a 
?mw er o( tb e industry's 

FrS. Wlth two f4ri hB, 
^ghtways an( i TNL owning 
^percent each. 

con if W 5y8tem of P roflt 
J ° cost recovery 

the Transport 
SS3 an e d significant 
Irani? BCflle in roglenal 

SK* "the Industry 

LTJxwy on a coBt p 1ub 

pXlt M ii» ,M ? th an 11 P er cent 
ffj 1 * allowed over 

a .. .? re lnter est charges. 

transport 
1-57, b y Lincoln College's 

r «8ulatlin U r n t fou ? d rate 
favoured small 

Unlu - (8ee 

t , op„ A m r^^ rance of non- 

i 'SSLSSi flrmB been 

»• by . the absence of 
rbaSH ve f0 «es. Both 
t-bSi? to entr y and Price 
■firm? ^lj re the survival of 

j: ■ n,l, dmum a >B t;- roducln ® at 
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According to the report the 
problems of capital and cash 
flow created by the road user 
charges tax scheme would be 
made greater by dellcensing. 

"Delicenslng would have an 
adverse effect on the 
profitability of transport 
companies. However, we 
believe it Is unlikely to occur in 
the short to medium term.” 

The freight forwarding in¬ 
dustry is much more con¬ 
centrated than the road 
transport industry, with about 
90 per cent of the business In 
the hands of four major firms 
— Alltrans and Freight ways 
with 30 per cent each; 
Brambles Burnett with 20 per 
cent and Mogal with 10 per 
cent. 

Despite the significant 
foreign ownership in freight 
forwarding in New Zealand, 
the Jarden report does not 
believe there will be any major 
government moves to restrict 
this or to further involve the 
Railways in this activity. 

"Freight forwarding by its 
very nature involves a certain 
degree of personal service not 
suitable for state involvement. 
State involvement ... would 
also be contrary to the recent 
direction of National Govern¬ 
ment policy." 

Jarden surveyed the 
financial results of four major 
transporting companies: 
Freighlways, Transport North 
Canterbury, TNL and 
Brambles Burnett. 

While "average returns 
from the Industry should 
continue to underperform the 
market mean over the next 
year or two", Jarden says 
Freighlways and to a lesser 
extent TNL should prove the 
exceptions because of 
"superior operating efficiency 
and growth potential in other 
non transport related areas”. 

Jarden is not recommending 
investment In Brambles 
Burnett saying the company 
"Is not well placed In the 
present situation”. 

Low load factors in the 
company's rural division- 
which accounts for about half 
the road transport division’s 
revenue-have left returns 
"relatively more affected by 
the new road tax system”. The 
profitability of the freight 
forwarding division “has also 
tended to fluctuate markedly”. 

Brambles diversification 
into construction and 
automotive industries has also 
not impressed Jarden. 
Holdings in associate com¬ 
panies (Chep Handling 
systems, Cooltainer Services, 
Industrial Waste Collections 
and Cameron Transport) have 
made "a relatively small 
profit contribution". 

"The outlook for the group Is 
not particularly encouraging 
... the main non-transport 
subsidiaries are trading in 
difficult areas while the more 
strongly based associates do 
not provide the necessary cash 
flow to materially assist the 
group.. 

Of Transport North Can¬ 
terbury Jarden says "growth 
prospects are limited In the 
medium term. Although the 
company has diversified Into a 
sand and shingle plant and a 
ready mixed concrete 


Overall the company's 
fortunes "are closely tied to 
the level of activity lit the rural 
sector . . . and we do not 
recommend investment. 

Of the four companies 
surveyed TNL is the most 
diversified with only 30 per 
cent of its revenue coming 
from road transport (ex¬ 
cluding passenger transport). 

About half the road tran¬ 
sport business is on term 
contract and is unaffected by 
price control but Jarden says 
“TNL’s diversification 
presents a mixture of strong 


I;; boundarl^® l ?S operation in Christchurch 




and reasonably speculative 
activities". 

Tourism gives TNL 40 per 
cent of its revenue but a 
downturn in the Australian 
market has been balanced by 
budgetary incentives for 
companies selling tourist 
packages overseas — as TNL 
does for 80 per cent of its tour 
business. 

The expansion into kiwifrult 
at Tc Puke has a "rather long 
pay back period" but the sale 
of Redwoods Valley Farm 
(near Nelson) should provide 
"significant capital profits 


for tax free dividends". 

TNL's subsidiaries in 
minerals are performing 
profitably but the oil ex¬ 
ploration venture (through L & 
M> has been frustrated and 
construction activities have 
also been run down, though the 
latest move into deer farming 
"should prove highly 
profitable” eventually. 

Jarden's assessment is that 
TNL’s future lies "more in 
tourism and horticulture than 
in road transport". With the 
outlook for these somewhat 
uncertain "assessment of the 


group's growth prospects Is 
difficult". 

Freighlways emerges as the 
clear favourite. In road 
transport and freight for¬ 
warding it's concentrating on 
specialised hulk movement of 
liquids, containers, logs and 
wool. According to Jarden 
these less traditional areas arc 
less competitive and therefore 
more profitable. 

In addition, "one of 
Freighlways major strengths 
is- its highly profitable ac¬ 
tivities in other areas". These 
cover security and payroll 
services, the courier division, 
and Bandag Industries which 
retreads truck tyres. 

The com pony also hns 
holdings in a major caustic 
soda supplier and in Cameron 
Transport. 

Froightways is "strongly 
recommended ... as the 
strongest listed company 
operating In the transport 
sector . . . witli good growth 
potential providing above 
average returns in the medium 
to tong term". 


within which -neither of these operations 
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needs 


Four Main Divisions - 
Engineering Workshop. 

Engine Reconditioning. 
Chainsaws. Parts Warehouse. 
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Engineering 
Workshop 
We will 
repair or 
manufacture almost 
anything from components of 
bus, truck, earthmoving 
machines, marine or industrial engines, 
specialised mover equipment or machinery. 

Parts can be repaired saving valuable downtime 
and overseas funds. We specialise in Fitting coxa 
Turning, Hardening, Grinding, Internal and . 
External Bplining, automatic rebuilding oi worn 
surface, welding (particularly cast iron such as 
cracked or broken castings or cylinder blacks) 
and electronic driveshaft building and balancing 
and truck wheel reconditioning. 


SfiPfc 


Engine Reconditioning 
We have a heavy and __ 

light division and the *1* li&feX 

heavy engines are 
reconditioned on the 
largest and most 
specialised equipment 
in New Zealand. 

The reconditioned 
engines are tested under 
simulated conditions and 
when they leave the factory they 
go straight into full work and the operator loses 
the minimum amount of downtime. 

We carry a range of popular exchange 
commercial vehicle engines, car and light 
commercial short blocks and car and light 
commercial vehicle engines, test run and tuned 
ready foi installing. . . 

All engines are rebuilt to manufacturers original 
specifications and warranty. 

Chainsaws 

We stock the world’s best commercial chainsaw 
(Stihl) and a comprehensive 
parts and service division 
and we employ 
specialised staff for 
maintenance. 
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Financial assistance available. For further 
information please write to: 


Parts Warehouse 

We maintain a full comprehensive motor parts 
warehouse, staffed by slcilled warehousemen to 
supply the ever increasing demand by Garages 
and Commercial Operators. 

We have a //eel of vehicles operating between 
Wellington and Auckland to convey the main 
bulk of business to and from our client's doors. 

Also we operate a distribution point for N.Z. 
Industrial Oases Limited from a dangerous goods 
building, lor the Taupo and Turangl area, we 
also stock a full range of welding equipment and 
materials. 


HAYTER engineering limited 

for better than new 


Oruanui Street, TAUPO Phone 69-150 
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